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GRAFLEX AMPRO SUPER STYLIST PROJECTORS 


Designed for heavy usage, Super Stylist 16mm. sound Projectors 
have long been the major unit around which audio-visual programs 
are planned. These projectors are completely flexible—have both 
sound and silent speeds. They are easy to thread. Their triple-claw 
movement engages three film sprocket holes simultaneously per- 
mitting damaged film to go through easily and smoothly. Film gate 
and optics are easily accessible for cleaning. Film bearing surfaces 
“flame plated” for film protection and long life. Aspheric condenser 
lens. Interchangeable projection lenses. Jack for microphone or 
phonograph. 


Three Models: Super Stylist 8 (Cat. No. 3970) has an 8-watt amplifier and 8” 
speaker. Super Stylist 10 (Cat. No. 3971) is equipped with a powerful 10-watt 
amplifier and 10” speaker. Super Stylist 12 (Cat. No. 3972) features a 10- 
watt amplifier and has separate case-mounted 12” speaker. 
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For additional information on School Master or Super Stylist Pro- 
jectors and their accessories, write Dept. AV-118, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation. Prices are subject to change without notice. 
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Y THIS TIME you no doubt have 

become accustomed to looking in 
these columns for the latest develop- 
ments on the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. As the Act approaches its 
implementation stage, coverage will 
increase to the point where legislation 
news will have to be reported else- 
where in these pages if we are to 
vetain space here for the membership 
drive, new publications, and other 
matters we normally like to bring to 
the attention of members. Thus, in 
this issue our latest information on 
the National Defense Education Act is 
found on page 249. 

At one time we announced that at 
least half of one issue of AUDIO-VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION would be devoted to the 
National Defense Education Act as 
soon as sufficient information is avail- 
able. This may still be possible later 
if we can bring the full impact of this 
legislation to focus in a single picture. 
Pending that, however, we contem- 
plate a sizable report each month as 
the U.S. Office of Education releases 
its information. We hope you will look 
in each issue for these developments, 
which, if properly exploited, may 
mean a new future for your audio- 
visual program. 

Meanwhile we are not for a mo- 
ment relaxing our efforts in the second 
important aspect of our DAVI pro- 
gram for the year—the “Every Mem- 
ber Get A Member” campaign. As we 
go to press we are also making our 
first big mailing to supply you with 
working materials. At the same time 
we are able to report small but 
unmistakable signs that the letters 
sent out by Clyde Miller have been 
read and digested in preference to 
circular filing. Florence Fan reports 
mail from professors of audio-visual 
courses in colleges and universities 
requesting magazine samples, flyers, 
and other literature to acquaint their 
students with DAVI. Several member- 
ship applications have come in from 
curriculum supervisors, a group 
DAVI is trying to attract this year. 
These are early nibblings in response 
to Clyde’s effort to expand the cam- 
paign as reported last month. 

We note with appreciation that sev- 
eral of your state newsletters have 
recently called attention to the merits 
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Especially designed to arouse a lot of 
good humored interest at state and 
local meetings, this button on your 
lapel will brand you immediately as a 
DAVI booster. (Comes in white and 
black on blue background, 1% inches 
in diameter, with handy lapel fastener. 
Free to any person who gets one mem- 


ber for DAVI.) 


of DAVI membership, one of them 
noting the fact that a membership 
drive is underway. Two that have 
been called to our attention this past 
week are The Oregon Visual News 
(Oregon System of Higher Educa- 
tion) and the Audio-Visual Aids Bul- 
letin (the Rhode Island Committee on 
Audio-Visual Aids). 

Quite apart from the current drive, 
we are happy to report a small wind- 
fall from Canada, from whence we re- 
ceived eight memberships in one day, 
accompanied by an encouraging letter 
from E. W. McKenzie, secretary of 
the Canadian Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, Mr. McKenzie wrote that the 
Canadian group hopes to get every 
one of their members on the DAVI 
rolls. We mention this because we are 
convinced there is still much each one 
of you can do in your own bailiwicks. 
During your state meetings, when 
audio-visual enthusiasm is at high 
peak, is a good time to strike, and it is 
on just such occasions that we expect 
our member-sponsor buttons (pictured 
elsewhere on this page) to help build 
up momentum in favor of DAVI. 

We realize of course that what will 
sell DAVI above everything else is 
services—the kind of services that no 


person in audio-visual and related 
fields can do without. With continued 
cooperation from the field and an in- 
creased staff in the national office we 
are confident that we are building 
services of this caliber. Nonetheless 
we still need a corps of strong sup- 
porters who are willing to tell their 
colleagues how DAVI can eontribute 
to their instructional efforts. 

Thus, we hope you will find your 
state membership chairman on the 
list that follows and mark him as 
No. 1 man to receive your cooperation 
this year. 

—A.L.H. 


Membership Chairmen 


DAVI members who have accepted 
appointments as state membership 
chairmen to date are: John Deloney, 
Alabama; Charles L. Betts, Ernestine 
Runner, and Lyndon Vivrette, all 
California; Paul A. Truitt, Colorado: 
Pauline Smith, Georgia; Verne Stock- 
man, Illinois; Wilford A. Jarboe, In- 
diana; Gilbert E. Tauffner, Kentucky; 
Dale E. Gibson, Michigan; Neville 
Pearson, Minnesota; Austin L. Olney, 
New Hampshire; Roy A. Frye, New 
Mexico; John R. Morgan, Nevada; 
James W. Carruth, North Carolina; 
Milton Grassell, Oregon; Robert P. 
Danilowicz, Rhode Island; Wanda 
Johnston, Tennessee; Lola _ Friars, 
Washington; Walden F. Roush, West 
Virginia; David P. Barnard, Wiscon- 
sin; Harvey J. Woltman, New Jersey; 
and Gordon D. Kilpatrick, Canada. 

Institutional membership chairmen 
are: J. J. McPherson, Department of 
Audio-Visual Education, Wayne State 
University, Detroit 2, Mich.; Otis Mc- 
Bride, Audio-Visual Center, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee; Henry 
McCarty, 4722 37th St., Lubbock, 
Texas; and Horace C. Hartsell, Audio- 
Visual Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing. The library 
service membership chairman is Louis 
Shores, Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee, and the business service 
membership chairmen are Fred T. 
Powney, Text Film Department, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, and John 
C. Kennan, Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14. 


Released Time 


To the Editor: I am_ wondering 
whether I will be among the first to 
forward the “Amen” mentioned in 
your September issue, page 167. There 
is a great deal to be said for Mr. 
Jensen’s views as well as for Dr. 
Sherman’s article. Generally speaking, 
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however, I feel we should recognize 
the dangers involved in overworking 
the willing horse. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to keep in mind when we are in 
the position of administering a pro- 
gram or teaching a class on the col- 
lege or graduate level that our class- 
room teachers do have other duties 
which constantly beset them. On the 
other hand, we must have stars to 
shoot at, else our Sputnik will never 
get off the ground. It seems to me that 
this pinpoints one of the necessities 
in our program nationwide: released 
time for the audio-visual building co- 
ordinator. There doesn’t seem to be 


EXPLORING 


BY SATELLITE 


A new 16 mm color sound film uniquely document- 
ing the U. S. satellite program. GRAPHIC ANIMA- 
TION illustrates the physical laws that control satel- 
lite orbit. ACTUAL FOOTAGE shows construction, 
testing, launching, and tracking of satellites. THOUGHT 
PROVOKING PRESENTATION reveals the contributions 
of the program to science as satellites explore new 
frontiers in space. (Also available in b & w) 


JUNIOR HIGH + SENIOR HIGH - 
COLLEGE + ADULT 


Produced with cooperation of: 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 
NAVAL PHOTO CENTER 


The length 28 minutes e Color $240 e¢ B&W $120. 
For information contact: 


FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


7238 W.TOVAV AVE. 
CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 


Budget low... 
lettering cost high... 


Stik-a-letter 

The 

professional 

lettering Write for 
technique literature and samples 


Stik-a-letter Co. 
RT. 2 - BOX 286, ESCONDIDO, CALIF. 


much information available on this 
practice and yet, in talking with éol- 
leagues, I find that everyone seems to 
have this problem. If any of your 
readers have solved it satisfactorily, 
it certainly would be a boon to many 
of us in the field, I know. 

—ROBERT F. JARECKE 
Fairfax, Virginia 


Next Month 


For December we go back to the 
local production theme again, but this 
time applying new treatment. Several 
semi-theoretical articles will examine 
such questions as, when is local pro- 
duction worthwhile, what is the re- 
sponsibility of the audio-visual spe- 
cialist, and what is the student’s role? 
Authors include Milton Grassell, Gene 
Faris, Walter Brown, and Jerrold 
Kemp who discusses facilities and 
equipment. Also: a couple of genuine 
how-to-do-its by Gene Waldman, writ- 
ing on dry mounting, and Stanley B. 
Brown, on constructing filmstrip stor- 
age facilities. 


Photo Credits 


Pages 235-237, courtesy Nina O. 
Brumfield, author; page 239, courtesy 
Horace C. Hartsell, author; pages 
240-243, Carl Purcell, NEA photogra- 
pher; classroom scene page 241, U.S. 
Army photo by Jim Hansen, courtesy 
Fort Myer Elementary School, the 
first Army school to offer television 
courses to dependent children; page 
244, audio-visual materials consulta- 
tion bureau, Wayne State University, 
photo by Donna Harris; page 246 and 
back cover, United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information, Requests 
for enlargements of photos on back 
cover (8x10) should be addressed to 
the Visual Information Section, 
United Nations. 


Cover by Joe Jacobs. 


Call for Research Papers 


The DAVI Research Committee in- 
vites individuals desiring to present 
papers at the Seattle Convention in 
April to communicate with Chairman 
W. C. Meierhenry, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; or, Assistant Chair- 
man John A. Moldstad, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. These papers 
should be in written form, requiring 
from 20 to 30 minutes presentation 
time. They may deal with any phase 
of the audio-visual field, including 
television. 
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HERE'S A NEW AND BETTER WAY TO TEACH 


With 
The 
New 


VU -GRAPH 


Overhead 
Projector. 


It’s unique! Beseler’s new VU-GRAPH is the projector 
1 use in a fully lighted room. The picture flashes 

ER your head — onto the screen — while YOU face the 
class to see who understands, who needs help. Use 
repared transparencies or quickly make your own. 

GRAPH projects in black and white or full color: 
slides, stencils, models, even your own writing—as you 
write! 4 models including new portable. Tea oper- 
ated—no assistant needed. Free Demonstration at your 
Free Brochure: Your Point Across— 


CHARLES Besclor 


AMAZING NEW “INSTANT” METHOD 
OF PLASTIC LAMINATION 


Now, with Plain-Vu clear plastic laminat- 
ing sheets, you can do your own laminat- 
ing right in your own school. indefinitely 
preserves important audio-visual material, 
graphs, bulletins, etc. Easy-to-apply meth- 
od saves up to 75% in laminating costs. 
FOR FREE DETAILS write: Carr Corp., 
3407 Prospect Ave., Dept. D-11, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


PictuRES 
“DAMS” 


Award winner at 
Columbus Film Festival 
Upper Elementary-Science, 
Conservation. 14 Minutes, Color only. Sale 
Only. Write for Study Guide and previews 
1056 S. Robertson Bivd. Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


GREEN FILM? 
DIRTY FILM? 


FilMagic Pylons (Pat. Pend.) quickly attach 
to any 16mm. projector. Automatically sili- 
cone-treat and protect film, clean gotes as 
film is running. 

Special kits, complete with simple instruc- 
tions for Ampro, B & H, Eastman, RCA, TSI, 
Victor. Write for illustrations and prices. 
ECONOMICAL . EFFICIENT! 


THE 
DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 
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D’ Brandwein sets the pace for this issue when 


ails the visual “a cerebral hook" upon 
which to hang a concept. We think his remarks are 
particularly fortunate in view of the current em- 
phasis on science and math, areas in which ab- 


teaders will be interested to know 
that Dr. Brandwein, who is educational consultant 
and senior editor with Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
Pony, has done extensive studies on the gifted 
student and has had several books published on 
the subject. A one-time high school teacher, he has 
tought at New York University, Columbia, and Har- 
vard where in the summer of 1952 he assisted Pres- 
ident Conant in a course called ‘‘Methods of the 
Scientist.’ 


sfrac aboun 


Practical uses of visual materials to help children 
master abstract concepts in mathematics are re- 
counted by Nina Brumfield and Horace Hartsell. 
Mrs. Brumfield, whose specialty is models, is an 
Oklahoma mathematics teacher of 20 years’ stand- 
ing who has written for the NEA JOURNAL and 
MATHEMATICS TEACHER: In 1957 she was named 
Outstanding mathematics teacher of Oklahoma by 
the Okiahoma Society of Professional Engineers. A 
transplanted Texan now associate director of the 
audio-visual center at Michigan State University, 
Dr. Hartsell is a familiar figure in DAVI. He has 
been active in the Okoboji Leadership Conferences; 
as a member of the County-Co-op Committee; on 
several Convention Program Committees; and cur- 
rently, on the editorial board of this magazine. 

Eiizabeth P. Campbell, president of the Greater 
Washington Educational Television Association, 
writes about the philosophy underlying the com- 
munity experiment in Washington, D.C., where 
parents and teachers are hoving the educational 
potential of TV brought home to them as fifth and 
sixth graders absorb science concepts at an ac- 
ast September. 
Mrs. Campbell was on the school board of Arling- 


celerated pace in a series begun 


ton County (Virginia) for eight years and was in- 
strumental in developing the program that made 


the Arlington schools one of the o vistanding sys- 
tems in the country. She has also been dean of the 
Moravian College for Women and dean of Mary 


Mary Jane Phillips who gives an 
account of th urriculum planning thet went into 
the Washington series is an elementary-school prin- 
cipal in Falls Church, Virginia. While her specialty 
is the first grade she has also taught French, Eng- 
lish, social studies, and music, and, all told, has to 


Paul Campbell, who contends that the use of 
materials will contribute to teaching math accord- 
ing to ‘reason rather than rote" (page 244) is 
superintendent of schools at Coolidge, Arizona. 

Dina Bleich, on the staff of the Board of Cur- 
ficulum Research of New York City, supplies a 
slight variation on the theme of this issue when she 
writes on the use of films to give meaning to in- 
tangibles—in this case, desirable attitudes towards 
human rights. 
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THE 


Paul F. Brandwein 


VISUAL 


CEREBRAL 


CONCEPT 


“Fact gathering in the hands of a scientist is a culti- 
vated art; there is an infinity of facts in the world, 
and at any given time only a few of them are of vital 
importance to him. 

“Are you being a scientist when you count the sand 
grains on Coney Island beach? No. It is true you are 
gathering facts ... but you are probably crazy. Scien- 
tists gather facts that are relevant ... to some theory 
to be tested or extended.”’* 


TH THIS QUOTATION we may well begin our ap- 
proach to the thesis of these notes on one major 
value of a visual aid: it is, in a sense, a cerebral hook 
for a concept. As such, the visual aid should be rele- 
vant; and relevance as it applies to concept formation 
means selecting events, facts, and observations appro- 
priate to the concept. 

We organize the scene we are watching, and try to 
see it as a pattern. Our thought processes seem to call 
up the simplest pattern describing the scene. This 
simplest pattern which helps us to order the events 
around us is a concept. A concept is a reduction, in a 
sense, of events to a recognizable configuration. 

For instance, HCl, HNOs, CHsCOOH, HsPO, are 
acids, and KOH, Ba(OH)e, and Al(OH); are alkaline 
substances. We recognize the configurations; we have 


*G. G. Simpson, C. S. Pittendrigh, and L. H. Tiffany, Life: An 
Introduction to Biology, Harcourt, Brace, N. Y., 1957, p. 22. 
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reduced the pattern of ionizable hydrogen (H+) to 
the simplest pattern (for purposes of elementary chem- 
istry), the concept of acid substances. Similarly, OH— 
has been patterned in the concept of basic substance. 
Now this is not the entire concept, but it is a con- 
figuration which helps students see a number of facts 
in a single pattern. By the same token, we can recog- 
nize that a concept has been learned, or is operating, 
by the appropriate response made to choices (prob- 
lems) involving the concept. 

We have a concept then when we recognize the com- 
mon elements in a situation. We have grasped the 
concept of the sentence when we identify in all sen- 
tences their common elements—at first this is uncon- 
scious, then it is learned and we recognize consciously 
the pattern of a sentence; then we have the concept. 
And in our forming the concept of acid and alkaline 
substances, we noted the pattern of H+ in the acid and 
OH in the alkaline substance. 

A concept has two faces, if you will. A concept helps 
us discriminate, or classify. Thus a goose, a grass frog, 
a rabbit, a mosquito, a banana plant are classified be- 
cause we have the concepts of bird, amphibian, mam- 
mal, insect, and plant. We have concepts of pulley, 
lever, and inclined plane, and can classify simple ma- 
chines accordingly. Concepts then help us discriminate, 
classify, or analyze. 

The possession of concepts helps us to associate or 
combine, as well. Thus the goose, frog, and rabbit are 
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also vertebrates; the inclined plane, pulley, and lever 
are also simple machines. We expect a goose to have 
feathers and a warm body, and to lay eggs; these are 
associated in the concept “bird.’”’ Concepts, therefore, 
help us combine, or associate, or synthesize also. 

Thus a concept is never a single thing: it helps us 
achieve meaning through discrimination or association. 
Was it not Einstein who defined science as experience 
in search of meaning? May we not define science as 
activity in search of concepts? Concept seeking, to- 
gether with its end, concept formation, becomes a 
legitimate, indeed the central, objective of the science 
teacher. 

In short, you and I do not attend to everything. We 
tend to ignore the insignificant, we concentrate on 
what is significant to us, or we disregard what we do 
not see as fitting our purposes. We tend to see the 
scene before us as a whole, in terms of relationships, 
that is, in a pattern. As teachers, we see a classroom in 
activity, with students participating in all ways; we 
may not notice the single child who is very shy, quiet, 
not participating. A psychiatrist would probably appre- 
hend the situation a bit differently; he might actually 
“see” the shy child to the relative exclusion of the rest. 
A spectator watching a baseball game sees Williams 
or Mantle hit a home run; the coach of the scored- 
against team sees his pitcher’s weakness; the happy 
batter sees his home-run total or the disappearance of 
his slump; the experienced observer sees that the so- 
called Williams or Mantle shift was not effective. 

We repeat: we organize the scene we are watching, 
and try to see it in a pattern. 

This has significance for the organization of visual 
aids and their use. And it has significance for the 
teaching of “subject matter” per se. 

It has been variously estimated that the amount of 
knowledge will double in the next two decades. It is 
obvious that this new knowledge plus the knowledge in 
hand cannot be apprehended by any single person; 
similarly it cannot be taught for any given “subject” 
in the same time span of a course, say physics, or 
European history, or economics. Stated another way, 
factual knowledge, and technology will increase vastly 
and will change—the major concepts will remain rela- 
tively stable. Thus, supply and demand will still be 
related; input of work and output of work will still 
have a fairly stable relationship if we wish to de- 
termine the efficiency of a machine; sets and rings 
will still have their validity. But the mass of facts 
will be overwhelming. In science particularly will this 
be true. 

And, of course, teachers who will prefer to base 
their teaching on the past—the history of the subject— 
will find their task overwhelming. Much of teaching 
deals with the history of the subject. In science, for 
instance: “Lavoisier did this, let’s repeat it; Mendel 
did this, let’s read about it; Ohm did this, let’s repeat 
his calculations; Oersted did this, let’s repeat his ex- 
periment.” In mathematics especially we are sorely 
tied to the past; Euclid reigns and modern mathe- 
matics, for example sets and rings, are ignored. 


If we seek to help our students develop concepts 
‘then we would select from the history of the subject 
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(its past) only a few elements and help students use 
these elements together with present elements to 
fashion a concept. This imposes on the teacher a re- 
sponsibility to select relevant facts to help students 
associate and discriminate in forming the concept. 


Now visual aids properly used could help students 
considerably in their efforts to associate relevant facts 
to form the pattern we call a concept. 


First, the visual aid generally calls for concentrated 
attention; properly conceived, it is a distillation of 
relevant facts. Properly conceived it is centered around 
a concept. Properly conceived, it orders data or brings 
data or facts memorized to a conscious ordering. The 
visual aid, to repeat, may then be a cerebral hook for 
an important concept. 

For instance, the film Ours Is the Land deals with 
many facts in the misuse of land but serves the single 
major concept: man and his environment are interde- 
pendent. But it is the teacher who should select the 
film for this purpose; to use it merely to teach the fact 
of erosion is to waste the visual aid. And again, the 
use of a single picture to visualize, say the elements 
of Gothic architecture, would not be effective in con- 
cept formation, rather a dozen different pictures would 
be needed and in each case the elements would need 
to be isolated from each picture, isolated, that is, from 
their context, and associated to form the concept we 
call Gothic. Again, a filmstrip of the Birds of New 
York, or California, would be ineffective if it did not 
attempt to help youngsters isolate the elements in the 
pattern called bird so that they could discriminate 
between birds and non-birds, and in turn discriminate 
so well that they could derive from the datum feather 
the concept bird. 


Fusing the Old With the New 


What &a teacher does with a visual aid, then, will 
fortify the deed of concept formation. Picture the neck 
of a balloon slipped over the neck of a bottle and se- 
curely fastened by string. Now the bottle is warmed 
gently and the balloon expands; the youngsters recog- 
nize (by inference) that this expansion of the balloon 
demonstrates the expansion of warmed air. This device 
will aid concept formation if it is used as the cerebral 
hook for other relevant facts—heated air expands and 
rises, a tire expands in warm weather, heat is lost 
through the roof of a house, etc. Thus the visual aid 
helps order the pattern—and a concept jells. 


Apparently, in “jelling” the concept, the teacher— 
by skillful questioning—draws the relevant facts both 
from the past (the history of the subject) and the 
present. And in so doing helps the student create, for 
creativity results in a new relationship; thus it ex- 
tends into the future. By helping students engage in 
concept formation, the teacher catalyzes creativity— 
defined for our purpose as the act of producing new 
configurations from old elements. The visual aid, we 
have tried to say, can be used as a focal point of the 
concentration of these old elements; it can fuse the 
history of the subject (old elements) with present 
observation and by skillful teaching the teacher can 
use the visual aids to order the relevant facts into the 
concise pattern we have called the concept. 
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Nina Oliver Brumfield 
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SCM QON’T YOU EVER USE VISUAL AIDS?” The question 

came from one of my geometry students at the 
conclusion of a lesson period in which the students had 
handled and discussed dozens of brightly painted poly- 
hedrons and other solids. It is typical of the frequent 
misconception on the part of students and public that 
sound motion pictures, filmstrips, and slides cover the 
entire range of visual aids. 

In no field is this misconception more convincingly 
disproved than in mathematics where models and de- 
vices of all kinds are almost indispensable. It makes 
no difference at what level you are teaching mathe- 
matics, these tools fit into the effective learning se- 
quence. The notion that audio-visual aids are limited 
to the elementary grades is a fallacy. I have discovered 
that wherever learning takes place it can be acceler- 
ated by appealing to as many of the senses as possible. 
I structure all of my teaching on the premise that I 
am dealing with very few students who are interested 
only in the beauty of abstract ideas and their develop- 
ment. Even these few who can work with abstractions 
learn faster with models; furthermore, they appreciate 
the opportunity to use them. 

Therefore, in my classes we develop a model or mov- 
able device to demonstrate every new and complicated 
idea. Where students are encouraged to express them- 
selves and their understanding of an idea they can be 
depended on to supply the classroom with the most 
ingenious models of their own making. A ready-made 
model does not achieve the same response, and, after 
all, stimulation of the imagination is one of the desir- 
able outcomes of studying mathematics. 

I have had the opportunity to teach for a number of 
years a variety of mathematics classes—plane and 
solid geometry, second-year algebra, and trigonometry 
—in a three-year high school of about 600 students. I 
have found that the time and place for the birth of a 
model can not be predicted. Moreover, it is never pos- 
sible to know how the device will “turn out.” It de- 
pends upon the abilities and hobbies of the various 
students in the class. For example, if one of the stu- 
dents is a wizard at working with wood—in the school 
shop or in his own—the prevailing models will be 
of wood. 

Take for instance the model illustrating that an 
angle inscribed in a semi-circle is a right angle, which 
might also be stated as a locus problem thus—‘‘the 
locus of the vertex of the right angle of a triangle is a 
semicircle.” Notice in Fig. 1 how the student achieved 
the locus idea with the moving pulley. Others attempted 
to illustrate it with wire, string, paper or tin, but it 
was the consensus of the group that the model given 
here was the most effective. 

The angle mirror shown in Fig. 2 demonstrates this 
problem in an even more startling and dramatic way. 
In one of my classes several students made angle mir- 
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Figure 2 


rors in anticipation of the first nice snowfall which 
would permit their use. This made waiting for the 
snow like waiting for the proverbial “watched pot,” 
but when the flakes finally began to fall, it was a major 
event. The operator of the mirror lined up an object 
in one of his mirrors, and watching it in the other, 
began walking in the deep, clean snow. The whole class 
was thrilled to see that when he had reached a spot 
on a straight line from his starting point, he had made 
a complete semicircle in the snow. Every student clam- 
ored to know why this was true and wanted to make 
an angle mirror for use at home to mystify his parents. 
Any student who can drive a nail and do a little whit- 
tling can make an angle mirror if he can persuade his 
mother to give him two small purse mirrors. Many 
other concepts in trigonometry can be demonstrated 
with this device. 

While I am on the subject of locus, which is rather 
difficult for most high school students to understand, 
let me draw your attention to Fig. 3 which shows what 
one boy did with a camera. Working on the definition 
which states that the locus is “the path of a moving 
point,” he took, in a dark room, a time exposure of a 
small pin light suspended from the end of a string in 
motion. He became much engrossed in the project and 
made many unique patterns, which helped other stu- 
dents to understand the concept of “the path of a 
point.” 

How many trigonometry teachers have exhausted 
themselves trying to convey the idea that the tangent 
of an angle approaches infiinity at 90 degrees and then 
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Figure 3 


Figure 4 


as the angle increases from 90 degrees to 180 degrees, 
the tangent changes from negative infinity to zero. 
After I had spent several years waving yardsticks 
around trying to illustrate this concept, I described 
to the class what I would like in the way of a model 
for demonstration. In a short time one of the bright 
boys in my class came up with the one pictured in 
Fig. 4. It is made of wood and heavy, clear plastic. 
One of the ends is calibrated in 15-degree angles, 
which, when the crank is turned, indicates the tangent 
at that point on the cylindrical graph. As can be seen, 
along one element of the cylinder, degrees are indicated 
from zero to 450, so that when the crank is turned the 
heavy line representing the tangent of the angle re- 
volves like a barber pole. Now a student can clearly 
see what is meant when a tangent approaches infinity 
in one direction and returns from infinity in the 
opposite direction. Infinity takes on a new shade of 
meaning here. Other students with different interests 
made pictures of this model in motion. 

Several other concepts difficult to explain are pic- 
tured here. A student made the model in Fig. 5 in metal 
to show that the angle between the arcs of two great 
circles is measured by the arc of a third great circle 
measured off on the given:arcs using their intersec- 
tion as the pole of the axis of the third circle. Here 
again, many students made devices to show this rela- 
tion, but the one pictured here was considered the best. 

Fig. 6, which illustrates the conic sections, is used 
extensively by algebra students. They have difficulty 
visualizing the intersection of planes on the nappes 
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Figure 5 
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of the cone when they are drawn at an angle to the 
base, that is, when they are not parallel to the base. 
This device makes second degree equations in two un- 
knowns more meaningful. The model was made by a 
committee of students after receiving sample materials 
from a plastic company. The shop class mounted the 
plastic plates on a copper rod after boring the small 
holes arranged in a circle. The lines forming the cone 
are made of ordinary sewing thread. 

When solid geometry and trigonometry students see 
a model such as the one pictured in Fig. 7 they can 
more readily understand angle of inclination and the 
area of the projection of a figure upon a plane. As they 
raise and lower the arm of the model they see the rela- 
tion between the cosine of the angle and the area of 
the figure formed upon the surface of the solid by the 
projections from the circumference of the circle. The 
boy who made this ingenious device was not an espe- 
cially good student, but he knew all about every 
theorem connected with this figure when he had fin- 
ished making it; moreover, it was a source of pride to 
him to be able to explain and demonstrate it. He used 
an orange crate, a hinge, and some fishing cords with 
lead sinkers attached to their ends to make them hang 
at right angles to the surface of the box. An ordinary 
protractor measures the angle made by the arm and 
the box. 

I have confined these remarks to models made for a 
specific purpose; however, many fine things can be 
accomplished by having students work in committees 
on objects to display on such occasions as a Mathe- 
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Figure 7 


matics Fair or Open House. These activities can be 
organized to put into use the theorems and laws 
learned. Their presentation to the other students and 
the general public can do much to “sell” the mathe- 
matics program. Often a mathematics program suffers 
in comparison with athletics and other activities; 
so sometimes it is wise to follow the philosophy that 
“all is fair in love and war” or “the end justifies the 
means.” The finest teacher cannot unfold the beauty 
of mathematics to a student who does not enroll in her 
class, but after he is once inside the door, he may be 
led to master all the mathematics the school has to 
offer, and possibly go on to do great things in that 
field. 

I believe that secondary mathematics teachers have 
erred in imitating college professors. High school stu- 
dents are not far enough away from the elemeritary and 
junior high school where “seldom is heard a discour- 
aging word”; therefore teachers of high school mathe- 
matics courses often must add drama and color in the 
early stages to attract the students. 

A good example of adding drama is the creation of 
beautiful cathedral or “stained-glass windows” for the 
classroom or stunning and colorful chandeliers to sus- 
pend from the ceiling. These activities, carried out on 
out-of-school time much as football and other sports, 
draw students into the mathematics program where 
humdrum bare facts sometimes fail. Each year the fin- 
ished products reach a higher degree of perfection and 
the mathematics department and the school in general 
can find new uses for the outcome. 
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LEARNED 


HILE A STUDENT trying to learn arithmetic, you 

were probably often told, “Now, try to see!” “Try 
it again—this time you will see it,” or “You can’t work 
the problem unless you see and understand it.” 

The teaching of arithmetic should be one of the easier 
tasks assigned to a teacher because of its exactness. It 
does not have the exceptions and the qualifications that 
are attached to languages and the social! studies. Every 
rule the language teacher introduces has many excep- 
tions; the social studies teacher can only say, “These 
may have been the causes,” or “These probably were 
some of the results.” But the arithmetic teacher knows 
that 2 x 2 equals 4. Her challenge is to find the means 
of helping the student to see the simple bases on which 
arithmetic is built. 

Since the science of mathematics is expressed 
through symbols, it becomes necessary to use sufficient 
visual materials to put meaning into these symbols. 
Too frequently teachers proceed, in this world of arith- 
metic symbolism and unknown, to page 232 without 
seeing the need for instructional materials and how 
these materials should be used. Rote memory will fail 
to develop the concepts desired. Maybe 30 years ago, 
we could afford the luxury of time for students to dis- 
cover, through trial and error, these basic concepts. 
But in today’s space world, understandings are essen- 
tial. 

Arithmetic is an area where teachers should not 
have to worry about the availability of instructional 
materials. The world is full of “things” waiting to be 
claimed by teachers. Wise teachers have long known 
the value of objects and have made models and other 
necessary gear in attempting to help students to see 
and to understand. Wise teachers, too, have felt the 
need for tools such as chalkboard and scratch pad to 
facilitate student exercises. 

In far too many instances, schools have neglected to 
collect the necessary objects, charts, graphs, and pic- 
torials necessary for the teaching of arithmetic and 
have overlooked experimentation with the new tools 
such as overhead and 3-D projection. Efficient teachers 
today will continue to use the chalkboard and a wide 
variety of objects as well as strive to develop needed 
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materials that can be used on the flannel board or 
overhead projector. 

You may note from Fig. 1 a master teacher’s partial 
answer to visualizing general math. Tebo Reed, Lub- 
bock (Texas) public schools said, “Students must see 
and touch to understand.” He indicated that every 
object was obtained, or made, because he had found 
that he was having difficulty communicating to the 
students. In studying spheres he discovered that stu- 
dents failed to grasp the concepts because of termi- 
nology; thus he cut a croquet ball in half and dowel 
pinned it together to teach the meaning of hemisphere 
and its other divisions. In studying circles, discarded 
transcription discs were obtained from the radio sta- 
tion and prepared for use in illustrating radius, diam- 
eter, arc, etc. In reading utility dials, electric, gas, and 
water companies were solicited to obtain the dial por- 
tion of meters for use by small groups. A visit to Mr. 
Reed’s classroom revealed a shelf above the chalkboard 
bearing a quantity of objects needed to help the stu- 
dents “see’”’ general math. It was commonplace to 
observe student participation similar to that shown 
in Fig. 2. 


A Break for Back Row Viewers 


Most of these objects, however, are too small for 
classroom demonstration before large groups. There- 
fore, ways and means have been sought to change the 
scale of the demonstration so that back row students 
will have equal opportunity to observe. To accomplish 
this, flannel boards’ have been pressed into service to 
teach number concepts and combinations, to put mean- 
ing into two-dimensional figures, and to show rela- 
tionships. In addition to enlarging, the flannel board 
permits mobility and rapid placement. 

In search for enlargement, filmstrips have been pre- 
pared to cover math programs from kindergarten 
through the 12th grade. By projecting slides and film- 
strips to the chalkboard, teachers have discovered a 
rapid way to prepare enlarged materials for chalk- 
board exercise and to make ready diagrams and figures 
needed for classroom demonstrations. 

Probably the greatest innovation for the teaching of 
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arithmetic in the last 10 years has been the introduc- 
tion of the overhead projector. Its two unique contribu- 
tions, so vitally needed in the teaching of arithmetic, 
are: (1) a platen, or open face, that allows the teacher 
to show relationships by superimposing materials while 
projecting; and (2) a sizable work surface for writ- 
ing and for obtaining a degree of animation needed to 
express many problem situations. Small objects nor- 
mally used by a teacher and a student, too, may be 
magnified so that the class can see the performance. 
The teacher has the advantage of using the open platen 
for writing and figuring while facing the class, thus 
keeping contact with the class at all times. 

Small objects can be silhouetted on the screen and 
transparent objects will project in true color. Arith- 
metic, general math, and geometry materials involving 
figures and surfaces can easily be prepared from sheets 
of plastic cut into desired shapes. One teacher was 
using clear plastic boxes and buttons arranged on the 
platen of the overhead to teach number concepts and 
combinations. She called it her “aspirin box cur- 
riculum.” She had gathered from the community 
enough tin aspirin boxes for each child to have 10 
box halves. With buttons the children brought from 
home, the teacher proceeded to have each child count, 
arrange boxes into trains, place a given number of 
buttons into the boxes, add, subtract, etc. To check 
the accuracy of each child’s performance the overhead 
projector was made ready and the teacher circulated 
through the room observing while the students were 


Fig. 1—*‘a master teacher's partial answer to visualizing math" 


comparing their performance to that on the screen. 
The students could see, evaluate and test themselves 
while the teacher worked with those in trouble. Here 
the overhead projector magnified small objects so that 
the entire class could view them. It also permitted the 
teacher to quickly move the objects about to test the 
understandings being developed by the class. 

Another teacher taught counting by using a circle 
superimposed over pictures of objects. The children 
were asked to count the number of things appearing in 
the circle. Still another teacher prepared a variety of 
overlays for the teaching of decimal fractions. The 
drop-on sheets and moving parts permitted movement 
of the decimal point, thus allowing the animation 
needed in showing what happens in the addition, mul- 
tiplication, or division of decimal fractions. 

Like the chalkboard, the overhead projector changes 
the student from an observer to a doer. A student may 
demonstrate an understanding of a particular concept 
by manipulating objects or working numbers on the 
platen of an overhead projector. This new tool has 
much to offer as a self-teaching device when basic 
materials are available. It is up to the creativeness of 
arithmetic teachers to determine its efficacy. 

“How well have I taught?” “How well have I com- 
municated?” These questions can be answered in the 
statements of the students when they say, “Oh, I see!” 
“Now I understand.”’ Whenever students in a classroom 
say, “Math is easy,” then some teacher can know that 
she has done a good job. 


Fig. 2—‘‘It was commonplace to observe student participation." 
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“The important thing is that I 
leave something for the classroom 
teacher in each telecast,” says T. 
Darrell Drummond, studio teacher 
for the Time for Science series 
which goes to some 34,000 fifth and 
sixth-graders in the Washington, 
D. C. area. In one telecast Mr. 
Drummond asked his TV pupils to 
solve a problem involving numbers. 
“I suggested two ways to do it,” he 
said, “one way using fractions, the 
other, round numbers only. This 
gave the teacher a chance to intro- 
duce fractions if she wished.” 

Mr. Drummond who writes his 
script and makes his own materials 
used these devices for illustrating 
Lesson 4, (the guide for which is 
reproduced on page 242): flat pic- 
tures, a metal board painted black 
on which he wrote with chalk and 
placed magnetized objects; a mag- 
netized board with pop-ons for 
showing new words; a manipula- 
tive device using paper and mag- 
netized objects; real objects such 
as marbles, golf balls, a piece of 
meteorite, and a small plastic 
bucket full of water; and an orrery. 
(The latter is a commercially made 
apparatus which shows the planets 
in motion and their relations to one 
another, and which, when picked up 
by TV cameras, becomes a dramatic 
technique for explaining the solar 
system.) 

Accustomed to using visuals as a 
classroom teacher in Falls Church, 
Virginia, Mr. Drummond said it 
has become obvious from the les- 
sons already telecast that no single 
teacher can possibly collect mate- 
rials for, or present, demonstrations 
on the scale achieved in a TV pro- 
gram. Examples of the kind of re- 
sources and resource persons of- 
fered thus far on Mr. Drummond's 
program are: a model of the Thor 
rocket; two amateur astronomers 
who tracked the moon rocket, Pio- 
neer, on its tripsto outer space; and 
a full scale mock-up of the instru- 


ment package that went Quu 
miles out towards the moom 


HERE is an example of a community TV program 
supplementing the offerings of its schools—in this 
case in the vital area of science. Because of its 
proximity to our editorial offices, we have been 
able to visit behind scenes and talk to some of the 
principals of the drama in its beginning stages. 
Through the articles and photographs on these 
pages, we have attempted to give some impression 
of the community planning that went into this ven- 
ture, the role of the curriculum planners, and the 
part played by the studio teacher. 

After “‘Time for Science’’ had been on the air 
one week, Mrs. Campbell, president of the Greater 
Washington Educational Television Association, 
said that the TV series was already presenting a 
new challenge to the teachers. ‘‘Fifth-graders are 
asking questions to which teachers must find an- 
swers,'’ she said. ‘Pupils are intensely motivated 
and their scope of inquiry is very broad. Even cur- 
riculum supervisors find that they must seek addi- 
tional resources in order to give the teachers ade- 
quate help.” 

To some extent, Mrs. Campbell said, this can be 
attributed to the fact that the subject matter in this 
first area of study deals with outer space, an area 
in which fifth-graders appear to be more at home 
than their earthbound teachers of another genera- 
tion. 

There is no question about response—among 
school children or their parents. A few questions 
thrown out by Mr. Drummond, the studio teacher, 
brought two sacks of mail almost overnight. Book- 
stores are reporting runs on the texts mentioned in 
the program. 
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ROGRAMS OF SIGNIFICANCE in education frequently 

result when the recognition of a need is followed by 
a cooperative effort to meet it. This is true of the 
organization of the elementary science television series 
being presented by the Greater Washington Educa- 
tional Television Association (GWETA). 

GWETA is made up of representatives from the cul- 
tural institutions, colleges, universities, and elementary 
and secondary schools of the Washington Metropolitan 
Area. It was incorporated under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on March 20, 1953 and is dedicated 
to the belief that television is a tool by which signifi- 
cant educational opportunities can be provided. It-is 
also dedicated to the belief that the program material 
within the nation’s capital is inexhaustible in supply. 
And finally, it is committed by its very organization 
to a belief in the importance of a community-based 
body to achieve community support in providing educa- 
tional programs and making use of them. 

The need for improving the quality and content of 
science teaching in the upper elementary grades was 
given priority above other needs by superintendents 
of the school systems in the Washington Metropolitan 
- Area in 1957—before Sputnik. 

To meet this need a science teaching series was de- 
veloped and is now (since September 22) being beamed 
into approximately 1000 classrooms in 14 public school 
systems, three parochial school systems and a number 
of private schools. It consists of two classes each week, 
taught by a studio teacher, and a third science enrich- 
ment program, related to but not directly a part of the 
lesson series. Because of the complex schedules in- 
volved, each of the teaching lessons is repeated on the 
following day, making a pattern of a daily, half-hour 
presentation, “Time for Science,” from 11:30 a.m. to 
12 noon, Mondays through Fridays, for the 1958-59 
school year. 


SCIENCE 
CONCEPTS 
VIA TV 


A COMMUNITY SUPPLEMENTS ITS SCHOOLS 


Elizabeth P. Campbell 


The program has been achieved through the work 
of many individuals and groups who have participated 
in its planning and are now a part of its development. 
The Executive Committee of GWETA, through its presi- 
dent, appointed a professional advisory council made 
up of representative members of national organiza- 
tions related to education, science, and television. The 
National Research Council of the National Academy 
of Sciences endorsed the program to the extent of pro- 
viding invaluable staff assistance and advice. 

The director of the educational division of the Na- 
tional Research Council appointed a committee of 
scientists, one in each major field, to serve as advisors 
to the studio teacher and to the Curriculum Council. 
Members of the Executive Committee and other 
members of the Board of Trustees worked as individ- 
uals and as chairman of committees to make arrange- 
ments for recruiting and selecting the studio teacher, 
procuring television receivers for the classrooms, 
getting time on a local television station, and securing 
funds from Foundations for the teacher’s salary, 
printing costs, and production expenses. 

The school systems receiving the program were and 
have remained unanimous in their agreement that the 
science series for the fifth and sixth grades was to be 
conceived as an aid to the classroom teacher. 

Because of the uniqueness of the program and be- 
cause it was finally approved too late to be made a 
budgetary item, the superintendents of the partici- 
pating school systems were not asked to contribute 
money at this time. Each superintendent was, how- 
ever, asked to appoint one staff member with a good 
science background to help organize a science cur- 
riculum for the fifth and sixth grades that would 
meet the needs of all the school systems in the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area. The effective functioning 
of this committee is the greatest single factor in the 
science television teaching series. 


See Next Page 
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Reproduced here is the fourth lesson in the 
teachers’ guide for the Time for Science series. 
This guide, plus workshops held in September 
before the series began and those anticipated in 
the future, are expected to cement the partner- 
ship between studio and classroom teacher. Mrs. 
Phillips’ report on these pages tells how GWETA’s 
curriculum council worked to build correlation 
between classroom and studio. 


LESSON 4 
Topic: What is the relationship of our earth to the solar system? 


Telecast Warm-up: 


Ask children how many known planets are in our solar system. Ask them how 
many they can name. Which ones are the larger or smaller planets? Which 
one is closest to the sun? Farthest from the sun? (The degree of accuracy of 
their response will indicate how much emphasis should be given toward a 
review following the telecast. Tell children that we can check our information 
during the program and in their texts later.) 


Aim: To show the relative positions of the planets in our solar system and 
how the solar system works. 
Concepts: 


1. All the parts of the solar system as well as the solar system itself are 
traveling at terrific speeds through space. 


2. Our solar system is composed of a star, planets, moons, asteroids, meteors 
and comets. (The sun’s family.) 


3. Gravity keeps our solar system together. 

4. All of the planets travel around our sun in orbits. 

5. Our earth is one of nine planets in the solar system. 
6. Some of the planets have satellites, or moons. 


Telecast: 

The size and arrangement of the different bodies that make up our solar 

system, planetary motion, gravity, centripetal and centrifugal force. Halley's 

Comet. 

Ciass Lesson Extension: 

Find out the different theories concerning the formation of the solar system. 

oe pupils compare theories and see which one they consider most probable. 
y? 

Suggested Activities: 


1. Make a chart and/or model of the sun's family. (Remember that we can 
show approximately proportionate sizes but not distances.) 


2. Construct cardboard or paper models of the sun's family to paste on sky 
mural suggested in previous lesson. 


3. Discuss some of the effects of gravity. Have children think about which 
planets might have a greater or lesser pull, or attraction, of gravity than the 
earth; have them check their conclusions. 


4. Write an imaginary story about a visit to the moon or another planet. Stress 
the effects of gravity. 


5. On a clear night watch for “shooting stars’. 
Vocabulary: 


solar system centripetal force revolve 
planetary diameter revolution 
orbit meteor trillion 
gravity meteorite attract 
centrifugal force rotation crater 


Bibliography: 

1. “OUR MR. SUN.” Prepared by the Bell System Science Series, A.T.&T., 
1958, 21 pages. A selection of highlights from the film, illustrated with 
photographs and cartoons taken directly from it. Available FREE upon request 
through local Telephone Company business office. 

2. Lewellen, John. “THE TRUE BOOK OF MOON, SUN, AND STARS.” Chicago, 
Children’s Press, 1954, 43 pages. $2.00 Grades 1-4. 


3. Hausman, Leon A. “THE BIG BOOK OF STARS.” New York, Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1955, 30 pages. $1.00 Grades 3-7. 
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BUILDING 

THE 
PARTNERSHIP 
BETWEEN 
CLASSROOM AND STUDIO 


Mary Jane Phillips 


HAT BROAD UNDERSTANDINGS and attitudes did 

GWETA and its cooperating schools hope to instill 
in youthful viewers as a result of the Time for Science 
series? This was the first consideration of GWETA’s 
Curriculum Council as it undertook to outline lesson 
content and to devise a means whereby studio and 
classroom teachers could work in close partnership. 


The Council recognized that children have a natural 
curiosity about their surroundings, which, if properly 
stimulated, could be put to good use in interpreting 
the world about them. This, they knew, would require 
them to master certain scientific facts and principles 
as well as to comprehend the relationships between 
science and other subject-matter fields. The Council 
thought it important that children recognize the sci- 
entist’s prominent place in society, and, at the same 
time, appreciate man’s moral responsibilities in using 
scientific knowledge. Finally, the curriculum planners 
hoped to encourage children in the habit of using 
the scientific approach to problem solving. 


Basically, it was thought important that children un- 
derstand something of the nature and extent of scien- 
tific knowledge—that it has taken thousands of years 
to build what is now known, that each generation adds 
to what has been learned before, and that, while 
seemingly vast, this body of knowledge is small in 
comparison with the still unknown. The child should 
also understand something about change—the fact 
that the world has been in flux ever since its known 
beginnings; that what is regarded as fact today 
may be error tomorrow; and that even mistakes and 
failures can lead to progress. Finally, children should 
understand that science is not merely a body of 
knowledge, but a way of helping man to cope with 
his environment, and that scientific inventions are 
really nature’s secrets uncovered by man. 

Members of the Council, chosen by superintendents 
of participating schools, included elementary princi- 
pals, elementary supervisors, science supervisors—both 
elementary and secondary—and fifth and sixth-grade 
classroom teachers. This cross section made for an 
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enrichment of contributions as well as an adequate 
system of checks and balances. Meetings were sched- 
_uled weekly with a permanent chairman. From the be- 
ginning the plans were concerned with supplementing 
and reinforcing, not supplanting the classroom teacher. 

Subject matter became the first order of business. 
After an examination of the basic textbooks currently 
in use in each of the member school systems, these 
six areas of science as outlined by Gerald S. Craig 
were chosen as the framework within which the 
Council would operate: Beyond the Earth; The Earth; 
Man’s Utilization of His Environment; Physical and 
Chemical Forces; Living Things; and Conditions 
Necessary to Life. 

After a skeletal outline of content had been worked 
out for these six major areas, an important week-end 
workshop was held in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where 
the Council met with a similarly composed group 
from the Greater Pittsburgh Educational Television 
Association. 

Under the leadership of Randall S. Whaley, director 
of the educational division of the National Research 
Council, and Ellsworth Osbourn, science specialist for 
the U. S. Office of Education, the Council decided to 
build its program around a two-year cyclical ap- 
proach, covering three of the six areas each year. 
This would allow more thorough teaching of content 
and avoid the frequent comment among students: 
“We had that last year.” Both the Pittsburgh and 
Washington groups thought that, wherever possible, 
the findings of the “Men of Science” who had been 
working with the International Geophysical Year 
should be included in the curriculum. (A second meet- 
ing between the two groups is planned for this fall, 
the older and more experienced Pittsburgh group hav- 
ing expressed interest in watching developments of 
new ideas in Washington.) 

When the GWETA Curriculum Council reconvened in 
Washington it decided to begin its series with the 
area, “Beyond the Earth.” This, the members felt, 
would enable educators to capitalize upon the timely 
developments and pupil-interest in rocketry, missiles, 
and space travel. The “Earth” and “Man’s Utilization 
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Participating teachers listen as Mr. Drummond emphasizes studio-classroom partnership during orientation sessions 


of His Environment” seemed to be the most natural 
sequence for the rest of the first year. The remaining 
areas—“Physical and Chemical Forces.” “Living 
Things,” and “Conditions Necessary to Life’’—were 
earmarked for the following year. The decision was 
also made to gear the 1958-59 materials to the fifth 
grade, but to encourage superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors to make the telecasts available to 
sixth-graders wherever possible. 

The Council was now divided into three committees, 
each to develop one of the three areas designated for 
1958-59. Working with the textbooks of all the mem- 
ber school systems, each committee extracted the 
factual materials pertaining to its area, and incor- 
porated them into a unified whole. Children were 
consulted as to what questions they would like 
answered and wherever possible their suggestions 
were woven into the outlines. Sub-committees re- 
ported their progress at each meeting of the Council 
as a whole, and the entire process was carried out 
under the guidance of the Science Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Whereas the Curriculum Council had begun its 
task in February 1958, it was not joined until the 
end of the school year by Mr. Drummond, the studio 
teacher, who was detained by contractual obligations. 
The Council recognized that it would have been prefer- 
able to have Mr. Drummond’s participation from the 
beginning. 

During the summer months Mr. Drummond wrote 
the lesson guides, one of which is reproduced here. 
Members of the Council met with him whenever pos- 
sible, and before the completed manual was sent to 
the printer, it was checked by the Science Advisory 
Committee for accuracy as to scientific concepts. 

The last important step of the pre-planning stage 
was an orientation program for participating teachers. 
More than 1000 classroom teachers and supervisory 
personnel attended duplicate sessions at Roosevelt 
High School in Washington, D. C., where Mr. Drum- 
mond explained the teachers manual and emphasized 
that the science telecasts were designed to supplement, 
not supplant classroom taching. 
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ECENTLY WE HAVE HEARD many discussions, much 

talk from industry, and considerable alarm over 
the shortage of science and mathematics students 
in both high school and college. Of this we are all 
definitely aware, but could it be that the problem is 
more deep-seated than simply a lack of interest? Can 
it be that we are not building the foundations so neces- 
sary to a successful pursuit of these courses? 

This brings us to a serious evaluation of our teach- 
ing performance in the mathematics fleld. Most of 
us are students of teaching method and are able to 
get our ideas across in the classroom, but is our think- 
ing on the subject concise and clear? Do we teach 
by rote or do we emphasize meaning. Do our students 
learn rules or do they develop a real understanding 
of the concepts of mathematics. 

Are our students conscious of the close kinship be- 
tween the four fundamental processes? Do they recog- 
nize the many interesting relationships between addi- 
tion and subtraction? the fact that multiplication, on 
close scrutiny, proves to be nothing more than rapid- 
fire addition? that division, the most beautiful of all 
four, requires knowledge of all the other processes? 
and that fractions, decimals, percentages, and measure- 
ment are different treatments of these fundamental 
processes ? 

Are we aware that reading with understanding be- 
comes a factor when the student encounters written 
problems for the first time? that many times the first 
reading of the problem may not strike a bell, but 
careful re-reading, even as many as seven or more 
times, may bring the picture into focus? Have we 
pointed out to him that a good procedure to follow 
is to first read to ascertain what the problem is about, 
then to discover the facts he has to work with, again 
to determine what he desires to find, and finally to 
check the information gained. 
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Paul C. Campbell 


What are we doing about the lack of interest shown 
by modern youngsters in class as they face the “dry 
old textbook”? Have we made any attempt to acquaint 
ourselves with the host of good materials that will 
help the pupil—and in some cases motivate him—as 
he progresses from elementary to more complex arith- 
metical experiences? 

Not so long ago I heard an audio-visual specialist 
say: “But there is so little good material available in 
the field of mathematics.” My inclination was to refer 
him to the 80-page Supplement-to the Chicago Schools 
Journal, Vol. 35, Nos. 3-6, which catalogs in encyclo- 
pedic fashion the many available audio-visual aids in 
the field of mathematics. The following list submitted 
as a handy reference is a brief sampling reprinted 
with the Journal’s permission. (For the complete Sup- 
plement compiled by Joseph J. Urbancek write to Chi- 
cago Teachers College, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 
21. Price, 25 cents.) The materials listed here were 
chosen as samples of tools that will, if properly used, 
help teachers avoid “mathematics by rote” according 
to the points made in the foregoing paragraphs. 


Films for Primary Grades 


Arithmetic for Beginners. Three parts 7 min each, b-w. 
$32.50 for each; $90 for set; rental, $2 each. Bailey Films, 
Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. Models 
of farmyard animals are shown moving into the picture 
to aid in teaching the concepts of addition, and are shown 
departing to demonstrate the concepts of subtraction. Many 
variations are used to work out the numerous basic con- 
cepts. 

Helping Children Discover Arithmetic. 15 min, b-w, 
rental, $3. Teacher’s Guide. Audio-Visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bureau. Wayne State University, 438 W. Ferry 
St., Detroit 2, Designed to help children discover the con- 
cept of borrowing in subtraction. 

(Continued on page 250) 
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ACTIVITIES IN OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


HE TELEVISION COMMITTEE of the National Council 

of Teachers of Mathematics was organized to in- 
vestigate and report on the status of television in 
mathematics, to propose a program of action, and 
to prepare a statement of what the NCTM’s stand 
should be on the use of television in mathematics 
education. 

Since its inception (in its present form) the com- 
mittee has issued one report, which, besides listing 
several suggested areas of further research, proposes 
that the NCTM take a position that “favors further 
experimentation until such time as the true effective- 


. ness of television in mathematics education is estab- 


lished.” 

The Committee plans to concern itself this year 
with the preparation of criteria for evaluating tele- 
vised mathematics programs. These criteria are almost 
certain to include some notions about program content 
as well as method of presentation. The Committee 
also expects to devote some time to the promotional 


HE NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION re- 

cently sponsored a Science Materials Review Center 
at Northern Illinois University at DeKalb. The Center 
began operation in July and the first reviews emanat- 
ing from it appeared in the September issue of The 
Science Teacher, NSTA’s official journal. 

The Center is an outgrowth of action by the NSTA 
Board of Directors. For many years The Science 
Teacher had carried reviews of books, motion pictures, 
and filmstrips prepared by volunteers from many parts 
of the country. No coverage had been given to teaching 
materials such as charts, models, laboratory equipment, 
and other teaching aids. 

The Board felt that there was a definite need to 
centralize the reviewing procedures and to expand 
the scope of activity. Hence, a local committee was 
formed on the DeKalb campus and plans made to 
receive and review all kinds of new science materials. 
A news release from the NSTA office to producers and 
distributors of science teaching materials brought 
immediate and enthusiastic response. 

The primary purpose of the program is to acquaint 
science teachers with new teaching materials through 
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aspects of television programming that will be to the 
benefit of the mathematics field generally as well as 
the teaching of mathematics. The Committee feels 
that this aspect of television programming has not 
yet been fully exploited by educational agencies and 
considers it an important phase in this Sputnik era. 


Finally, the Committee intends to direct its efforts 
toward the compilation, editing, and dissemination 
of information relating to this general field. It is 
hoped that at least one brochure can be issued by 
the end of the year. 


As can be seen, the Television Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics has 
chosen not to debate the value of television in the 
teaching of mathematics, but rather to concern itself 
with efforts contributing to the effectiveness of such 
presentations. 

—JOSEPH R. HOOTEN, JR., chairman 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


the pages of the NSTA publications: The Science 
Teacher, Tomorrow’s Scientists, and The Elementary 
School Science Bulletin. By concentrating the program 
at one university, it is hoped that a more complete and 
dependable service can be given to both the producers 
and the consumers of science teaching materials. 


Materials are received at the Center and are 
distributed to cooperating elementary, secondary, 
and university teachers. Whenever possible, the 
teacher uses the item in a classroom situation, then 
prepares a written review. All reviews are edited by 
the chairman to assure uniformity and then sent to 
the NSTA editorial office. 


In two months of operation, the Center has re- 
ceived a large number of books, motion pictures, and 
filmstrips, and, in lesser quantities, pieces of labora- 
tory and demonstration equipment. Correspondence 
with producers indicates that teaching aids will be 
received at an increasing rate as the school year 
progresses. 

—ROBERT A. BULLINGTON, chairman 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 
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0 THE TEACHER who is continually on the alert for 

instructional materials that will help develop worth- 
while attitudes towards school, family, community, 
country and the world, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights offers an ideal area of study. This 
document, so closely allied to our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Bill of Rights, reveals a universal belief 
in certain freedoms and rights and their corresponding 


responsibilities. 


Teaching the principles of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights can do much to improve attitudes 
and patterns of behavior if respect for the dignity and 
worth of human beings is taught in combination with 
a clear understanding of the aims and aspirations of 
all mankind. World brotherhood is an extension of 
the ideal of living and working harmoniously with 
those around us. 

One communications medium of inestimable value 
in the area of the intangibles is the social-problem 
film. It reduces verbalism, enhances meaning, and pro- 
vides an emotional impact that can be utilized con- 
structively in the development of personality and moral 
character. A provocative film gives the viewer an op- 
portunity to identify himself with the problem depicted. 
When used as a springboard for discussion, the social- 
problem film provides a device for gaining insight into 
one’s own personality and one’s relationship to other 
people. The problems of people in remote areas of 
the world become as meaningful as those of our next- 
door neighbor through the impact of the film. 


Planned as Purposeful Activity 


During the past 12 years the James Fenimore 
Cooper Junior High School in New York City has been 
using weekly auditorium presentations in a sustained 
program of films devoted to national and international 
problems. The period is not planned as one of enter- 
tainment but rather as a serious, purposeful activity 
to open new horizons and to enrich the student’s social 
experience. The year’s films are grouped around a 
central idea or theme. One of these was: World Free- 
dom Through the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The aim was to use films to clarify the articles of 
the Declaration. To launch the program, a wall-size 
poster containing the text of the Declaration was 
displayed in a conspicuous place in every classroom. 
Before each film, the article which it served to illum- 
inate was read and discussed by the entire class. The 
film Of Human Rights (United Nations) set the stage 
for the study of specific articles. Taken from many 
sources, the subsequent films were chosen for their 
power to clarify a particular article. Each film con- 
tained some point which could serve as discussion 
opener. Six examples of the films used, along with a 
brief explanation, will illustrate the nature of the 
series. 
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ARTICLE 2: Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration without 
distinction of any kind... 

The film chosen, Jt Happened in Springfield ( Anti- 
Defamation League), shows how the school system of 
one community, in an effort to eradicate intolerance, 
geared its curriculum to teaching respect for the 
contributions of the various national groups to the 
American way of life. 

ARTICLE 3: Everyone has the right to life, liberty, 
and security of person. 

The matching film, A Chance To Live (March of 
Time) depicts the work of two priests in Italy who 
attempt to restore “security” to a group of post-war 
orphans through the establishment of a self-governing 
Boys’ Republic. This film is based on a true event. 

ARTICLE 5: No one shall be subjected to torture 
or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punish- 
ment. 

Les Miserables (Teaching Film Custodians) was 
selected to illustrate this article. Based on the novel 
by Victor Hugo and set in early 19th-century France, 
it is the story of a man sentenced to ten years as 
a galley slave for stealing a loaf of bread. 

ARTICLE 8: Everyone has the right to an effective 
remedy by competent national tribunals. . . 

English Criminal Justice (British Information Serv- 
ice) explains the criminal court procedure of England, 
the basis of the law of the United States and many 
other countries. 

ARTICLE 27: Everyone has the right freely to 
participate in the cultural life of the community. . . 

Listen to the Prairies (National Film Board of 
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Dina M. Bleich 


Canada) shows how the school children of Winnipeg 
prepare for Manitoba’s musical festival. The 14,000 
boys and girls of the Winnipeg schools work hard at 
songs and instruments to bring pleasure to a city 
at its annual festival in April. 


ARTICLE 29: (first of three sections): Everyone 
has duties to the community in which alone the free 
and full development of his personality is possible. 

Make Way for Youth (Association Films) tells the 
story of how one community, stimulated to action by 
tragedy, gets together on a constructive youth pro- 
gram and breaks down the barriers between neighbor- 
hoods, races, and religions. 


In order to derive maximum value through teacher 
and pupil preparation and good discussion devices, 
the program at Cooper involved the following tech- 


niques: Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine were each 


divided in half to keep the discussion groups small, 
and each half-grade was scheduled for an afternoon 
in the Assembly each week. 

The discussion leaders previewed the new film in 
a specially programmed conference period. After the 
preview the leaders evolved eight to ten basic questions 
which were typed on cellophane and made into glass 
slides. The slides were projected before the film as 
part of the introduction by the discussion leader and 
used after the showing as a guide to the discussion. 
This device focused the attention of the students on 
the salient points of the film. 

When slides did not seem appropriate other devices 
were substituted. Panel discussions were used when 
the film presented a challenge on a socially mature 
level and informal discussion when the film depicted 
an artistic experience which might have been deadened 
by the slide. 

A mimeographed circular with a summary of the 
contents of the film and the basic questions was given 
to each classroom teacher in order to prepare students 
in advance. These circulars were placed on a bulletin 
board near the wall-size poster of the Declaration 
of Human Rights. Here is a typical circular on the 
Life of Emile Zola. 

THIS FILM WAS CHOSEN to illustrate Article 12 of the 
Declaration which states: “No one shall be subjected 
to arbitrary interference with his privacy, family, 
home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his 
honor and reputation. Everyone has the right to 
the protection of the law against such interference 
or attacks.” 

The film is an excerpt from the feature film of 
the same name which deals with the trial of Emile 
Zola, the French writer, after he has publicly exposed 
the injustice of Dreyfus’ exile to Devil’s Island. It 
depicts the struggle of the French Army Staff to 
preserve its prestige at the expense of truth and 
justice and shows how special privilege and intimida- 
tion were used to keep the Dreyfus case closed. 
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As the film excerpt upens, a treasonous note has 
been found by a member of the Army Staff. The 
officers, with no evidence, choose to convict Dreyfus 
and in the year 1895 he is sent to Devil’s Island. 
His wife, who believes in his innocence, persuades 
Zola to investigate the matter. Zola discovers that a 
French officer, Colonel Picard, has found evidence 
to convict a man named Esterhazy. However, the 
Army Staff refuses to admit that it has made an 
error and by sending Picard to an assignment outside 
of France hopes to destroy the new evidence. 

Zola accuses the Army Staff of having known 
of Dreyfus’ innocence for over a year. He prints his 
accusation and because of it he is brought to trial 
for libel. At Zola’s trial Colonel Picard tells of finding 
a note in Esterhazy’s handwriting similar to that of 
the treason note. The Army Staff claims to have a 
secret document which proves Dreyfus’ guilt but re- 
fuses to produce it. At the end of the excerpt, Zola 
makes his famous speech in which he emphasizes the 
importance of saving one innocent man. 

. 

In discussion, indicate that this was a true case 
and that Dreyfus and Zola were vindicated. However, 
since they were both subjected to “attacks upon their 
honor and reputation,” their story highlights the 
importance of Article 12 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


QUESTIONS: 


1. Who was Colonel Dreyfus? 

2. Describe the incident which led to his con- 
viction. 

3. Describe conditions at Devil’s Island. 


4. Why did Madame Dreyfus ask a writer, Emile 
Zola, to investigate the case? 

5. What facts did Zola discover? 

6. Why was Zola brought to trial? 

7. Explain why Zola thought it important to save 
the freedom of one innocent man. 

8. Show how both Dreyfus and Zola suffered 
“attacks upon their honor and reputation” as stated 
in Article 12. 


9. What is your opinion of the need for this 
article in the Declaration? 


Following the film showing and the general dis- 
cussion in the auditorium, the analysis was continued 
in the social studies and English classes where students 
were asked to criticise the film in relation to Article 
12. 


Each student was encouraged to keep a scrapbook 
in which he described the film of the week, the article 
it clarified, and his reaction to the discussion. Current 
newspaper items concerning Human Rights, and de- 
scriptions of radio, television and film programs on 
the topic also went into these “Film Scrapbooks.” 


Other audio-visual materials stressing the United 
Nations, human relations and human rights were also 
made available for classroom use. ’ 

(Continued on page 251) 
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Monday, April 13 Tuesday, April 14 | Wednesday, April 15 Thursday, April 16 
| 7:30 - 8:45 | 7:30 - 8:45 
| Breakfasts— Breakfasts—__ 
| College Alumni Groups | State Associations 
9:00 - 10:00 | 9:00 - 11:30 | 9:00 - NOON 9:00 - 10:00 
SPECIAL FEATURE: GENERAL SESSION | STUDY TRIPS SPECIAL FEATURE: HIDDEN 


FOREIGN FILM FESTIVALS 


Report on CINE and Ameri- 
can participation in foreign 
film festivals; screening of 
award winners 


| Major address indicating how 
picture, painted in keynote 
address, can be translated 
| into action; emphasis on im- 
| plementation of National De- 
| fense Education Act of 1958. 


Visitations to centers of in- 
| terest in Seattle area such 
| as Boeing Aircraft, ETV Sta- 
| tion 

| 9:00 - 11:30 


PERSUADERS IN FILMS 
Analysis of propaganda tech- 
niques 

10:30 - 12.30 

OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST 


10:30 - 12:30 ives | DAVI AT WORK: GROUPS 
KEYNOTE GENERAL athe madera | CONCURRENT SESSIONS | a. College and University 
BOARD SESSION language fields | a. Educational TV | Programs 
President’s Message b. Research Design | b. County and Cooperative 
Keynote address by outstand- c. Teacher Education Programs 
ing educator suggesting an- | | Cc. Programs in Individual 
swers to the following ques- | | Schools 
OF tions: d. Programs in Large, 
a. How must the schools of | Medium and Small Size 
today and tomorrow differ | | Cities 
from those of yesterday? | | e. Religious Education 
b. What changes in objec- 
DIRECTORS tives, curriculum, methods, | 
and facilities will be re- | | 
quired? 
c. What is the role of the | 
teacher in this ‘‘quality- 
quantity” education? 
d. How must our teacher edu- 
cation programs be adapted 
to prepare teachers to as- 
sume this role? 
2:00 - 4:00 | 1:00 - 5:00 | 1:00 - 3:15 1:30-4:30. 
OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST | EDITORIAL BOARD—AUDIO- DAVI AT WORK: PROJECT COMMITTEE WORK 
BOARD GROUPS | VISUAL INSTRUCTION CONCURRENT SESSIONS SESSIONS 
a. College and University a. Buildings and Equipment a. Adult Education 
Programs . b. Educational Television Archive 
OF b. County and Cooperative FREE 'c. Flat pictures in Teaching Forces 
yee in Individual and Learning AV instructional Materials 
C. Frograms in individua AFTERNOON d. Research Desi e@. Buildines and Equipment 
e. Teacher Education £ Em t Standards 
d. Programs in Large, | FOR . 
Medium and Small Size 3:30 - 5:00 . Evaluation of Secondary 
4-30 - 6:30 Cities | VISITING BUSINESS MEETING 100 
: ‘ e. Religious Education Executive Secretary’s Report; fessional Education 
4:30 EXHIBITS resolutions; new business egislation 
VI's traditional social hour; | Radio and Recordi 
an opportunity to see old GRAND OPENING OF ae Bo eee 
friends and make new ac- EXHIBITS esearch 
quaintances. |. School Service Corps 
m. Tea Education 
8:00 - 10:00 7:30 - 9:30 7:30 - 9:30 7:00-9:00 . n. Teélevision 
FILM AND SLIDE SHARING THE BEST SHARING THE BEST POTLATCH AT THE a 
SCREENINGS a. Consultations: (Programs similar to those LONGHOUSE 4:30 
opportunity to discuss prob- | scheduled for Monday eve- | Indian-style banquet; no for- [i 
lems with experts ning) mal program; surprise enter- § 
b. Demonstrations: 7:00 - 10:00 ae 
utilization of equipment and | EDITORIAL BOARD—AUDIO- 
materials VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
c. Exchanges: 
small discussion groups | 
d. Research papers 
7:00 - 10:00 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY 
BOARD—AUDIO-VISUAL | 
INSTRUCTION 
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POST-GONVENTION 


National Defense 
Education Act: 


Some New Pointers 


N LATE SEPTEMBER Anna L. Hyer, 
| executive secretary of DAVI, as- 
sumed duties as consultant to the U.S. 
Office of Education on Section VII of 
the National Defense Education Act. 
At the request of Roy M. Hall, assist- 
ant commissioner of research for the 
Office of Education, William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of NEA, agreed 
to make a portion of Miss Hyer’s time 
available until the mass media re- 
search program gets underway. 

Another consultant on the same 
section is C. Walter Stone, professor 
of library science at the University of 
Illinois, who joined the staff Septem- 
ber 29. 

One of Miss Hyer’s assignments in 
October involved setting up an invita- 
tional conference which brought to 
Washington representatives of organ- 
izations whose members, will be active 
in performing the research called for 
in Title VII. 

On September 26, DAVI President 
Charles F. Schuller, President-Elect 
Walter S. Bell, and three past presi- 
dents, Lee W. Cochran, L. C. Larson, 
and Paul W. F. Witt conferred in 
Washington with Commissioner Der- 
thick and other staff members at the 
Office of Education. They reported a 
day well spent in which they not only 
gained information about how various 
sections of the Act will be adminis- 
tered, but also expressed DAVI’s will- 
ingness as an organization to con- 
tribute to its implementation. 

State superintendents of education 
are now actively developing plans for 
matching and using the funds avail- 
able, and, in many states, are conven- 
ing with interested groups prior to 
drafting final plans. Consequently 
Miss Hyer urges each state audio- 

isual organization, if it has not al- 
eady done so, to contact its state su- 

erintendent of education and chief 
idio-visual officer. 


Miss Hyer strongly recommends 
that state associations schedule meet- 
ings similar to the one conducted by 
the New York Audio-Visual Council 
in Albany where she represented the 
DAVI organization early in October. 
Here the bill was interpreted and its 
implications made clear to all mem- 
bers. The Council devised the means by 
which members could make their in- 
fluence felt in formulating the over- 
all state plan to implement the Act 
and determined how they could later 
help local school units develop the 
proposals decided upon. It is extremely 
urgent, Miss Hyer stressed, that state 
audio-visual associations work with 
other state groups such as science, 
math, and modern language associa- 
tions, and guidance and supervision 
groups. 

It is up to each state, Dr. Hyer re- 
minds readers, to decide the manner 
in which it will make federal funds 
available to local school units and also 
to establish priorities for expendi- 
tures. For example, a state could de- 
cide to divert all funds to remodeling 
science laboratories or language labo- 
ratories. 

Miss Hyer said that thoughtful edu- 
cators are urging that state plans be 
sufficiently flexible to meet educational 
needs for many years. Expectations 
are that state planners will leave to 
local schools the determination of their 
Number One educational needs rather 
than attempt to identify them at state 
level. 


Publications You Will Need 


The DAVI national office still has 
copies of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, available at 10 cents 
each. Otherwise copies can be had 
for 15 cents from the Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Public Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. Ask for Public Law 85-864, 
85th Congress, HR 13247, the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1958. 

Three leaflets pertaining to the Act 
are available from the U. S. Office of 
Education. One answers questions 
most frequently asked about each 
section; a second outlines the ele- 
ments that must be incorporated in 
the state plans; and a third is de- 
voted to definitions and regulations. 
Available from the National Audio- 
Visual Association (Box 337, Fair- 
fax, Virginia) is a booklet explain- 
ing AV implications of each title of 
the Act. 
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The Office of Education has ex- 
pressed the hope that funds will be 
used to push forward-looking pro- 
grams and to develop new programs 
which to date have been impossible 
because of lack of funds. The Office of 
Education also asks states to develop 
general plans for a four-year program 
and to work on the basis of the full 
appropriation authorized in the legis- 
lation. 

As a point of further clarification, 
Miss Hyer stressed that matching of 
national funds can be done entirely at 
the local level, entirely at the state 
level, or partly at each level. This de- 
cision will probably be incorporated in 
the state plan. 

Miss Hyer reports that she has had 
an opportunity to sit in on a few 
question-and-answer periods relative 
to Section III where a number of use- 
ful points have been raised. For in- 
stance, funds used to match federal 
funds do not need to be new appropri- 
ations if the funds are being expended 
at the local level for the improvement 
of science, mathematics, and language 
instruction. New appropriations will 
be required after the first year to 
match federal funds to be used at the 
state level for supervisory services. 
According to interpretations handed 
down, it would be possible at the state 
level to use the federal funds to pay 
the whole salary of an AV supervisor 
working in the science, math, and lan- 
guage areas or a percentage of a sal- 
ary for the performance of these func- 
tions in addition to other duties. This 
means, Miss Hyer said, that there are 
possibilities here worth investigating 
for states which do not now have AV 
supervisors in their state departments 
of education as well as for those who 
do, but who are otherwise inadequate- 
ly staffed. 

Miss Hyer notes that Title III, in 
addition to acquisition of instructional 
materials, provides for minor remodel- 
ing of laboratories and other spaces 
used in connection with the teaching 
of science, math, and modern lan- 
guages. Here is an opportunity, she 
points out, to make sure that rooms 
are properly designed for the use of 
audio-visual materials. 

Relative to Title VII, Miss Hyer 
reports that applications for research 
and experimentation are being ac- 
cepted under the stated provisions and 
that the Office of Education hopes to 
have granted about one half million 
dollars in research contracts by Febru- 
ary. Although details of the proce- 
dures for filing applications have not 
yet been devised, requests will be 
accepted on the application forms 
now being used for the Cooperative 

(Continued on page 256) 
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Rote or Reason——Math Materials 


(Continued from page 244) 


Let’s Measure: Inches, Feet, and Yards. (Also suitable 
for intermediate grades.) 11 min; b-w, $50; color $100. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg, Chicago 1. The concepts of 
the units of measure are developed by Jimmy and his 
father as they examine a ruler together. 


Filmstrips for Primary Grades 


Arithmetic Combinations (Also suitable for interme- 
diate and upper grades.) Four sets of 4 filmstrips, b-w, 
frames per set vary from 35 to 77, $8 per set, $30 for 
four. Teacher’s manual free. Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 18345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 (Louise 
Farwell Davis and Joseph J. Urbancek, educational col- 
laborators). Designed to teach number combinations by 
flash recognition at speeds of from bulb and time exposure 
to 1/100 of a second. Frames are so arranged that number 
combinations or number facts may be taught, or an alter- 
nation between the two by exposing the frames in consecu- 
tive order. 


Materials for the Teaching of Arithmetic. 45 frames, 
color, $3. Manual free with purchase. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Teaching Aids Laboratory, 13 Page Hall, Columbus 
10. Shows the kinds of materials that may be made or 
bought to increase understanding of arithmetic. All grade 
levels. Manual is necessary. 


Number Recognition—Digits. (Suitable also for im- 
mediate and upper grades), b-w, about 45 frames per 
strip, set of 7, $14. Teacher’s manual free. Society for 
Visual Education (Davis and Urbancek, educational col- 
laborators). Number recognition up to 9 digits. Specially 
prepared filmstrips for flash training that develops skill 
in recognition of numbers; designed to improve eye-hand- 
brain coordination and visual memory. The duration of 
the flash may be controlled by quickly covering the pro- 
jector lens with a 3x5 card. 


Films for Intermediate Grades 


A Day Without Numbers. (Suitable also for upper 
grades.) 10 min; b-w, $40; color, $75; rental, $3. Wayne 
State University. Story of a boy who wishes for a world 
without numbers and the difficulties he encounters when 
he gets his wish. The experience leaves him with an 
appreciation of the need for numbers—to the extent that 
he becomes interested in developing number skills. 


Decimal Fractions. (Suitable also for upper grades.) 
11 min; b-w. $50 color, $100. Johnson-Hunt Productions, 
6509 deLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. Introduces the 
decimal as a special form of common fractions. The concept 
of decimal fractions as an extension of our decimal sys- 
tem of numbers is not included. 


Introduction to Fractions. 11 min, b-w, $50; color, $100. 
Johnson-Hunt Productions. Illustrates the meaning of com- 
mon fractions and shows how to determine the value of 
a fractional part. Suitable for review and remedial work. 


Filmstrips for Intermediate Grades 


Comparing Decimals. (Suitable also for upper grades.) 


26 frames, color, $3.95. Educational Projections, Inc., 10 


E. 40th St., New York 16. Demonstrates comparing decimal 
fractions. Practice is provided and colors used to facilitate 
teaching comparison of digits. 


How Large Is a Fraction? 277 frames, color, $3.95. Edu- 
cational Projections. Develops the concept of the relative 
size of fractions; shows equivalence of fractions. 
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Mixed Numbers. 26 frames, color, $3.95. Educational 
Projections. Explains mixed numbers. 


What Is a Fraction? 25 frames, color, $3.95. Educational 
Projections. Basic concepts. 


Films for Upper Grades and Junior High School 


Areas. 10 min, b-w, $50. Knowledge Builders, Visual Ed- 
ucation Bldg. Floral Park. N. Y. Presents the needs and 
uses for finding areas of various figures. Shows clear 
and graphic demonstrations of recognized methods for 
computing areas of rectangles, parallelograms, triangles, 
and circles. 


Percent in Everyday Life. 10 min, b-w, $50; color, $100. 
Coronet (H. C. Christofferson, educational collaborator). 
Students learn how useful a working knowledge of percent 
can be as they follow Bob’s problems in figuring commis- 
sions, taxes, interest, and discount with general rate and 
base formulas. 


Fred Meets a Bank. 10 min; b-w, $50; color, $100. Coro- 
net (I. Owen Foster, educational collaborator). Gives in- 
side story on banking procedures—handling checks, open- 
ing savings accounts, securing loans, safety deposit boxes, 
and bookkeeping. Film takes viewer through all depart- 
ments of bank. 


Filmstrips for Upper Grades and Junior High 


Fractions, Decimals, and Percentage. 59 frames, b-w, $4. 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 2821 East Grand Blvd, 
Detroit 11. Develops whole numbers to fractions, decimals, 
percentage, and back. Tells when it pays to use a decimal, 
and when fractions are most practical. Emphasizes the 
importance of selecting the right form. May be used in 
upper intermediate grades. 


Introducing Percentage. (Suitable also for upper inter- 
mediate grades.). 26 frames, color, $3.95. Educational 
Projections. Develops an understanding of the concept of 
percent and shows why it is convenient to compare things 
on a base of 100. 


Graphs. 54 frames, b-w, $3:25. Society for Visual Edu- 
cation. Calls attention to the current tendency of present- 
ing stories and facts by way of pictures. Explains the 
correct steps which should be observed in drawing line, 
bar, and circle graphs, points out practical use. Also 
helpful in algebra classes. 


Free and Inexpensive Aids 


Why Study Math? 8 p, free. General Electric Co., Public 
Relations Services Division, 1 River Road, Schenectady, 
N.Y. Designed to stimulate interest in mathematics. Well 
written and illustrated. 


Arithmetic in Elementary Education. No. 13 of Elemen- 
tary Education Series. 14 p, free. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Con- 
tains references related to research, trends, and courses 
of study. 

Education for the Talented in Mathematics and Science, 
by Kenneth E. Brown and Philip G. Johnson. Bulletin 1952, 
No. 15. 34 p, 15 cents. Superintendent of Public Docu 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
D.C. Discusses what is being done by leading educators 
to provide increased facilities and methods for the maxi 
mum development of rapid learners in these fields. 


Manipulative Devices 


A.B.A. Counter. Educational Playthings, Division 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. Developed 
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Nathan Lazar. $2. This combination abacus and primary 
counting frame is an excellent aid for recognition and 
elementary addition and subtraction of units. 


Abacus. Yoder Instruments, East Palestine, Ohio, $4. 
Three stainless steel strands, each with 10 colored wooden 
beads. Can be used in teaching the meaning of numbers. 


Times Square. Kraeg Company, 4500 Shenandoah St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Good for developing number skills in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 


Educational Clock. Milton Bradley, 811 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 75 cents. Clock dial approximating size of average 
school clock with arabic numerals. Movable metal hands. 
Valuable for teaching time. 


Enlarged Beads. Milton Bradley. $5 per box. One-inch 
wooden beads in shape of spheres, cubes, and cylinders with 
bright spectrum colors in wax finish. Good for both 
school and home use. Six bead laces. 


Enlarged Peg Board. Educational Toys, Equipment Sup- 
plies, 69 W. 23rd St., New York. $1.95. Large wooden peg 
board, 10x10 inches, 100 holes for manipulative play. Used 
by children in learning numbers, colors, design, and pure 
manipulation. Pegs to accompany peg board. Can be used 
separately for teaching number and color. 100 for 50 
cents, 1000 for $1.95. 


Giant Dominoes. Community Playthings, Macedonia Co- 
operative Community, Clarkesville, Ga. Attractive to 
young children who are beginning to be interested in 
numbers. Made of wood, large, easy to handle, and packed 
in attractive wood box. Size, 4% x2%x1%. 


Booklets, Charts, Other Devices 


Let’s Measure Things. (Booklet). Cornell Rural School 
Leaflet, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca. 63 p, 35 cents. “Broad field of meas- 
urement and units of measure; useful for intermediates 
and seniors. 


New Welch Metric Chart. (No. 149). W. M. Welch 
Scientific Company. 1515 Sedgwick St., Chicago 10. 28x44 
inches, $4.75. By a method of parallel comparison, 27 
colored illustrations of proportionate size present a clear 
picture of the relationship of units of length, area, volume, 
and weight of the metric system to each other and similar 
units of the English system. May be used in any grade 
where a knowledge of the metric system is desired. 


World Hour Chart. Newsweek, 152 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Free. Pocket-size chart on which are located the 
24 time zones of the world. 


Flash Cards on a Wheel. L. M. Wright Company, 686 E. 
Mariposa St., St. Altadena, Calif. Wooden stand, $3.50; 
press-bone stand, $1.75. Blank card-wheels, 5 for $1.50; 
multiplication and division card-wheels, 5 for $3.50; 10 
card-wheels, each with 390 basic combinations, $7. For 
use in place of flashcards and for practice with basic 
combinations in multiplication and division. 


Cone, Sphere, and Cylinder. Central Scientific Co., 1700 
Irving Park Road, Chicago 13. $4.25. Hollow models of 
sheet copper of same height, the diameter of the base 
of the cone being equal to the diameters of the cylinder 
and sphere. Three inches high. Useful in the discussion 
f volumes and solids, and in demonstrating the 1:2:3 
ratio for these particular volumes. 


Pocket Pelorus. Texaco Waterways Service, 135 E. 42nd 
st., New York 17. Cardboard model of pelorus. Compass 
ose and set of movable vanes. Can be used for illustrating 

igle, direction, maps, and compasses; for navigation and 

igonometry; for meaningful illustrations of use of 
gles at a much lower plane. 
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Films and Human Rights — Continued 


Many school-wide activities were motivated by the 
film program. In celebration of Human Rights Day 
in December the Camera Club demonstrated how the 
principles of the Declaration were an integral part 
of school life. Using about 60 Kodachrome slides of 
school activities, the students indicated their relation- 
ship to the articles of the Declaration in this manner: 
Article I was typed on a glass slide, projected on 
the screen and read—“ All human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience and should act towards 
one another in a spirit of brotherhood.” The narrator 
then continued with an original script which read, 
“We at Cooper act in a spirit of brotherhood when we 
contribute to worthy causes. Here are some to which 
we give each year. We send clothing to needy children 
in other lands. (Kodachrome slide of clothing drive). 
We fill Red Cross Boxes for our friends around the 
world. (Kodachrome slide of Red Cross boxes). Our 
boys bring books to children in hospitals. (Kodachrome 
slide of hospital visit). Thus the visualization con- 
tinued through an assortment of some 60 activities 


inspired by the Human Rights theme. Some of the 
others were: 


e A Human Rights poster display in the school lobby 
and a United Nations exhibit of dolls, handwork, coins, 
and stamps in the lobby show cases. 


e A “Book Fair” and library display telling how 
people have struggled to preserve their rights and 
freedoms. 


e@ Dramatic performances in the morning assemblies 
—plays about the United Nations, brotherhood, and 
human rights; folk-song festival; international dance 
program. 


e@ An Assembly presentation of a model session of 
the Human Rights Commission. 


e@ Pen-Pal projects—writing to children in other lands. 
e@ School-wide contests for the best posters and essays. 


e A Human Rights issue of the school newspaper. 
e An Assembly Quiz Program. 


e An address to several hundred parents by a guest 
speaker from the Commission on Human Rights. 


e Contributions to UNICEF, UNESCO Gift Coupons, 
CARE, Red Cross, Save the Children Clothing Drive. 


If understanding affects attitudes and attitudes 
affect action, then the Human Rights Film Program 
can be evaluated as a successful learning experience. 
One outstanding action program was the collection of 
funds for the various United Nations and community 
agencies mentioned above. The drive for funds in- 
volved the students, parents, community and teachers. 
The effort expended indicated a recognition by the 
students of their own well-being and a willingness 
to help less fortunate people. A concomitant learning 
was an understanding of the fact that to eliminate 
war, people must stamp out poverty, disease, and ignor- 
ance. The experience derived from the entire program 
deepened the students’ appreciation of other peoples 
and their cultures. 
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Are you interested in space? If so 

you will want to see: 

How We Explore Space (Film Asso- 
ciates of Calif., 10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.) 

Before Galileo, and ever since, man 
has tried to understand the riddle of 
the universe. Until the present the 
telescope has been man’s most useful 
tool. This film explains how the 200- 
inch Palomar telescope was designed 
and constructed, and the principles 
that govern its operation. Use of the 
spectroscope in the identification of 
elements is stressed. More recent de- 
velopments include the use of the 
radio-telescope and rockets. Excellent 
diagrams and scale models combined 
with lucid narration make this film 
highly informative for classes in gen- 
eral science and astronomy. (800 ft, 
color, $150.) 


A Trip to the Moon (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill.) 


As we enter a period when the ex- 
ploration of space is no longer the 
product of the minds of Jules Verne 
and H. G. Wells, this excellent film 
recreates an imaginary trip to the 
moon. It reviews basic facts about the 
mvoon’s size, distance from the earth, 
its orbit, and the effect of the earth’s 
and moon’s gravitational field on the 
rocket. Also emphasized are the moon’s 
physical features—mountain ranges, 
craters, seas—and the theories that 
account for these formations. The pho- 
tography and excellent models create 
a sense of actual participation in a 
flight to the earth’s nearest neighbor. 
Science classes can gain much of value 
from this very interesting film. (16- 
mm; color, $180; b-w, $80) 


Exploring Space (Louis de Rochemont 
Associates, 13 E. 37th St., New York 
16) 


This exceptionally interesting film 
depicts the ancient origins of rockets, 
and traces their development up to the 
model which propelled America’s first 
satellite into its orbit. The ancient 
Chinese fireworks, containing mixtures 
of sulphur, charcoal, and saltpeter, 
are shown in animation, and from 
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equipment 


these beginnings step-by-step develop- 
ments are both demonstrated in live 
action and in animation. Man’s recent 
research into the problems of fuels 
and their uses provides much vital 
content in this definitive film. (950 ft, 
26 min; color, $175; b-w, $100.) 


Man in Flight (Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, 2400 W. Alameda Ave., Bur- 
bank, Calif.) 

Disney’s cameras have been focused 
on a subject which has captured man’s 
imagination for centuries — flight. 
Through the cartoon we are shown 
how man and flight were the subjects 
of ancient Greek mythology. The 
models and sketches of da Vinci, the 
first glider flights of Montgomery, and 
the controlled flights of the Wright 
Brothers are depicted. 

The airplane in World War I, its 
barnstorming days of the ’twenties, 
and its early commercial uses precede 
the vital role it played in World War 
II. Finally, its transition to the jet- 
age aircraft complete this fascinating 
film which is offered as a replacement 
for the earlier History of Aviation. 
(1200 ft, 33 min, color, lease, $300. 
Credit of $100 is allowed with each 
print of History of Aviation turned in 
on new lease.) 


If your special interest is natural 
science, you will want to see— 


Animals in Autumn (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) 


In the colorful woods and fields of 
autumn one finds the deer, raccoon, 
and other animals preparing for win- 
ter. Many birds and insects migrate to 
the south. Others form pupae, lay 
eggs, or retreat to the hive. Frogs and 
turtles hibernate while the muskrat 
builds his house. Color changes are 
effected by the non-hibernating ani- 
mals such as the fox and weasel. 
Major concepts developed in this film 
include the storage of food, color 
changes, building a home, and semi or 
deep hibernation. (400 ft; color, $120; 
b-w, $60.) 

Waterbirds: A True Life Adventure. 
(Disney) 
This film, because of its unique 


The 


Film 
Parade 


Robert H. Burgert 


poetry of motion, should be of interest 
to special groups as well as science 
classes. Excellent shots reveal the 
migration of gannets, their nesting 
habits, and the birth and growth of 
their young. The ritualized courtship 
of the woodcock and the grebe, the 
feeding of pintails, and wading and 
feeding habits of the water oozle and 
flamingo are highly interesting. Slow 
motion shots of the gooney bird will 
rival the humor found in the earlier 
Disney release, Bear Country. (1200 
ft, color, lease price quoted on request 
—about $300.) 


Life in the Sea (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films) 

The underwater and microphotog- 
raphy make this film technically an 
outstanding production. Beneath the 
surface of the sea are found the plank- 
ton, bottom dwellers, and free swim- 


“ming fish and plants. Nature main- 


tains a delicate balance in providing 
food, protection, and perpetuation of 
each specie. (400 ft; color, $120; b-w, 
$60.) 


Animals at Low Tide (Pat Dowling 
Pictures, 1056 South Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35, Calif.) 


As one visits the tidepool areas he 
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finds starfish, tube-building sea worms, 
worms, anemone, limpit, sea-urchins, 
snails, and sand and hermit crabs. 
Attention is given to the characteris- 
tics of each animal and its protective 
mechanisms. Excellent photos make 
this film a splendid device for review 
or introduction. (400 ft, color, $110.) 


Aquarium Wonderland (Pat Dowling) 


The ocean is compared to an aquar- 
ium. How fish use gills to breathe and 
fins for locomotion is demonstrated as 
well as the ability of sea animals to 
hear and smell. Detailed procedures 
for setting up a balanced aquarium 
are given. Primary classes will enjoy 
this film. (400 ft, color, $110.) 


Toads (Pat Dowling) 


The life cycle of amphibians and 
how they have managed to survive is 
reviewed. The toad is more adaptable 
to environmental changes than the 
frog. One sees how he eats, assists the 
farmer by his insect consumption, pro- 


‘tects himself from his enemies, and 


hibernates. The egg-laying process 
and mating call is demonstrated. Gen- 
eral science and biology classes will 
learn much from this well photo- 
graphed film. (400 ft, color, $110.) 


Films about machines and how things 
are made— 


Machines That Help The Farmer 
(Film Associates of California) 

The work of the tractor, plow, har- 
row, drill planter, cultivator, har- 
vester, combine, and truck is explained 
in terms of their ability to help the 
farmer produce food in large quanti- 
ties. The basic operation of each ma- 
chine is explained. Irrigation methods 
are also demonstrated. Classes study- 
ing farm life will find this film full of 
interesting factual information. (400 
ft, color, $100.) 


Machines that Move the Earth (Film 
Associates of California) 


The basic machines that are used 
to move dirt to make excavations, 
highways, or reservoirs are explained 
and shown in operation—power crane, 
drag bucket, heavy trucks, power 
shovel, bulldozer, motor scraper, grad- 
er, and sheep’s foot tamper. Our 
observer, Allen, is introduced to the 
various workers who are employed in 
this type of construction. Attention is 
given to the hand signals often used 
to direct the operators. (650 ft, color, 
$150; b-w, $75) 


Irrigation To Make the Desert Bloom 
(Young America Films, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y.) 

Describes desert conditions and how 
he desert may be transformed to 


farm land. Traces the early develop- 
ments in Asia Minor and the methods 
used by the Indians of the Southwest. 
There are examples to demonstrate 
the reservoir principle, water diver- 
sion for power and irrigation, and 
canal systems. They include Hoover 
Dam, the Metropolitan Water System, 
Parker Dam, the All-American Canal, 
and the work of the Federal Reclama- 
tion Bureau. Distribution of the water 
to the farmer and its control is also 
explained. Emphasis is placed on 
conservation. (600 ft, b-w, $75.) 


Dams (Pat Dowling) 


The unequal distribution of rain 
and snow and the problems of floods 
and drouth make the control of 
streams and rivers essential. Water’s 
importance to agriculture, industry, 
power production, recreation, and nav- 
igation points up the need for dams, 


canals, and transmission systems. This 
film explains the construction and 
operation of these facilities and the 
need for still more to be done to meet 
the nation’s increasing demands for 
water power and conservation serv- 
ices. (500 ft, color, $125.) 


Drilling for Oil (Pat Dowling) 

This film is outstanding for the 
student who wishes detailed informa- 
tion on how oil formations are found 
and the techniques and equipment 
used to tap these reservoirs. A clear 
explanation is made of how testing 
equipment is used; the various types 
of drill bits; the functions of the 
pipe, collar, and “Kelley”; how bits 
are changed; the addition of casings; 
and how the well is connected to the 
refinery. The work of the drillers and 
the petroleum geologists is interpreted. 
(800 ft, color, $200.) 


Materials for Teaching About the UN 


A Student Map of the United Na- 
tions. New York: United Nations. 15 
cents. A world map (28”x22”) in three 
colors which shows, on a sinusoidal 
equal-area projection, the members of 
the UN, the trust territories, and the 
non-members of the UN. A box inset 
gives the area, population, and date of 
admission of member countries. It is 
revised as needed. 


Flag Chart. Captions in English 
and French. 15 cents. This chart 
(18”x14”) shows the UN flag and the 
flags of member nations in full color. 
Revised as needed. 


For the Children. New York: United 
Nations, 1957. $1. This is a picture 
story on the work of the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF) in 
assisting governments to raise stand- 
ards of health and welfare for chil- 
dren and mothers. The set includes 
eight (14”x20”) photographic posters. 


McGraw-Hill. Catalogue of United 
Nations Filmstrips. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill (Text-Film Department, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36), 
1957. 6 p. Free. This annotated catalog 
lists and describes more than 20 cur- 
rent 35mm filmstrips issued by the 
UN describing the aims and work of 
the organization and its specialized 
agencies. Single filmstrips, $3 each; 
three or more, $2 each. 


Organs of the United Nations. New 
York: United Nations. Single copies 
free to teachers. An organization chart 
(21”x15”) shows the structure of the 
UN and specialized agencies. Revised 
as needed. 


The United Nations: Its Structure 
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—Its Activities. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, Com- 
mittee on International Relations, 
1958. 2 p. 5 cents. (Reprint from the 
NEA Journal, September 1958.) This 
double spread includes a statement of 
the UN’s philosophy and purpose, a 
diagrammatic picture of its structure, 
and an outline of what the UN has 
done and is doing. Can be used as a 
wall display. 


United Nations. United Nations 
Films (catalog). New York: United 
Nations, 1955. 48 p. Free. (Film Dis- 
tribution Unit, New York 17.) This 
annotated catalog lists and describes 
more than 60 sound films produced by 
the UN on various aspects of its work 
and that of the specialized agencies. 
All are available in 16mm and 35mm 
versions; most are available in several 
language versions. 


United Nations Photographic Dis- 
play Set. New York: United Nations. 
$1.25. A photographic display set on 
the activities of the United Nations 
is prepared each year consisting typi- 
cally of 16 (14”x20”) photographic 
posters in black and white, with ex- 
planatory text. These display sets are 
especially designed for schoolroom dis- 
plays; exhibits in churches, clubrooms, 
and libraries; ceremonies such as UN 
Day observances; etc. The set issued 
in 1957 is entitled Citizens of the 
World. It consists of 16 photographic 
studies, with explanatory text, which 
show how individuals and groups of 
people throughout the world are com- 
ing to meet and know each other 
through international work, travel, 
and study. 
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OCATING CURRENT INFORMATION 

about audio-visual materials in the 
science and mathematics areas can be 
facilitated by reference to professional 
periodicals which evaluate and list 
films, filmstrips and other teaching 
tools for the curriculum. Four of 
these publications which make a spe- 
cial effort to supply such data are: 

The Mathematics Teacher. Pub- 
lished eight times a year by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. See ““Reviews and 
Evaluations” department. 

The Science Teacher. Published 
eight times a year by the National 
Science Teachers Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. See “Audio-Visual Reviews.” 

Elementary School Science Bulletin. 
Published eight times a year by 
NSTA. Audio-Visual aids noted in 
“Timely Tips for Teachers.” 

Tomorrow’s Scientists. Published 
eight times a year by NSTA. See “Ac- 
tion” department. 


High-School Chemistry on Motion Pic- 
tures and Filmstrips, by Elbert C. 
Weaver. Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 1957. 23 p. 


In this study there are two major 
sections: a survey of existing films 
and filmstrips to determine those suit- 
able for inclusion in an integrated 
course in elementary chemistry; and, 
the production of a series of films and 
filmstrips, which, together with the 
material previously selected, shall 
constitute the essentials of a course in 
elementary chemistry on films. 

The project was undertaken in the 
Phillips Academy of Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. During the study of existing 
films a set of criteria for classroom 
motion pictures in senior high school 
was developed and is incorporated in 
the publication. The criteria cover 
subject, length, sound, script, photog- 
raphy and follow-up. Of interest is 
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the proposal that films in this area 
approximate 17 minutes in length. 

Here are some of the conclusions 
reached in Part One: (1) Many and 
probably most films shown in chem- 
istry (1957) contribute only slightly 
to chemical education. (2) A number 
of errors exist in certain films. (3) 
Films from industrial sources are gen- 
erally multipurpose, lacking technical 
information needed by a chemistry 
class. (4) Motion pictures should not 
be used when other aids or combina- 
tions of aids are superior. 

Although Part One of the study has 
been completed, Part Two is a much 
more formidable problem. The author 
reports that progress is being made in 
connection with a project of the Man- 
ufacturing Chemists’ Association. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE: Since this review was 
written we note a report on the above- 
mentioned progress in Time (Septem- 
ber 1). Two color films for high-school 
chemistry (as well as two at college 
level) have been made by John Suther- 
land. (See news on page 259 of Ray 
Denno’s appointment as head of Suth- 
erland’s educational branch). The 
high-school films described by Time 
are focused on a pair of hands (Mr. 
Weaver’s) as he performs experi- 
ments. Mr. Weaver’s scripts, accord- 
ing to Time, are sufficiently tough to 
require as much attention as a class- 
room lecture. The two films, Combus- 
tion and Chlorine, were commissioned 
by the Manufacturing Chemist’s Asso- 
ciation at $20,000 apiece and will be 
distributed by them through non-profit 
rentals this fall.] 


Films and Television in Mathematics 
Education. (Publication 567) Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Na- 
tional Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1957. 20 p. $1. 

This is a report by the Film Evalua- 
tion Board of the National Research 

Council, charged with evaluating films 

and TV presentations in the mathe- 


matics area and recommending a 
course of action appropriate for the 
Council’s Advisory Board on Educa- 
tion. 

Audio-visual educators will be inter- 
ested in examining the suggestions 
which include: (1) the creation of a 
standing committee on mathematical 
films and television; (2) the perform- 
ance of the same function in other 
areas of science through standing com- 
mittees; and, (3) policies to be fol- 
lowed in production of materials and 
in credits for participants in film and 
television presentations. Concerning 
the latter the report recommends that 
whenever a presentation is exhibited 
an equitable dividend should accrue 
to all persons who participated in any 
phase of it, and that these proprietary 
rights should be defined by contract 
before work is begun. 

Particularly noteworthy are some 
of the Board’s findings concerning the 
intellectual impact of “recorded se- 
quences” (film or TV series) on the 
teaching profession. Under normal 
conditions the Board finds it likely 
that recorded sequences, far from re- 
placing personal instruction, will in- 
crease the need for it, while at the 
same time changing its nature and the 
qualifications of those giving it. The 
report stresses the importance of per- 
sonal contact between student and 
teacher and recommends that recorded 
sequences be used in such a way that 
the released hours which a _ teacher 
gains through large-group expository 
sessions be used to strengthen the pro- 
gram of personal instruction. 


Best from the States 


(Continued from last month) 


Since 1958, the Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Association of California has 
made the AVEAC Research Bulletin 
available for distribution, (Copies can 
be had from Gladys Rohrbough, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, AVEAC, 801 South 
Lorena Street, Los Angeles.) Aimed 
at spreading the results of research 
among the professional workers in the 
field, the bulletin seeks to speed up 
action deriving research in 
audio-visual education. Three studies 
reported in the first issue of the pub- 
lication are: “A Critical Study of 
Administrative Practices and Proce- 
dures of Audio-Visual Centers in 
Major State Universities” (12 in num- 
ber), “Criteria for Evaluation of 
Audio-Visual Services on the County 
Level,” and “The Local Production 
of Curriculum Materials by Photo- 
graphic Processes in County Depart- 
ments of Audio-Visual Education.’ 
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Newsletters 


Seven states were represented in 
the sample of audio-visual newsletters 
collected for the “Best from the 
States” issue last month—Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. Although var- 
ied in format, these newsletters pub- 
lished by universities, state depart- 
ments of education, and state AV 
associations uniformly give their read- 
ers information regarding state and 
regional meetings, personal notes, 
news of appointments and resigna- 
tions, and occasionally, highlights of 
the audio-visual movement nationally. 


In the University of Connecticut 
News Report, for instance, the editor, 
Carlton W. H. Erickson, reports his 
impressions of the growth of audio- 
visual education in states visited while 
he was on sabbatical leave (“busman’s 
holiday”). 


In the FAVA News (Florida Audio- 


. Visual Section of the Florida Educa- 


tion Association) the reader is intro- 
duced to a new use of audio-visual 
equipment—the employment of the 
opaque projector in the Dade County 
schools for facilitating the recording 
of the school inventory. (Vol. I, No. 3) 

The Jnstructional Materials News- 
letter of the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education is one of the most 
complete bulletins among those ex- 
amined. In the February 1958 issue 
are articles on National Library Week, 
the Library Services Act, the certifica- 
tion of supervisors of instructional 
materials, as well as trends and other 
data. 


The News Letter—IAVA (Illinois 
Audio-Visual Association) features 
“Here and There in the States,” 
“Notes from State Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” and résumés of various pro- 
fessional meetings. 

The lowa AVEAI Newsletter (Vol. 
2, No. 2) details statistics on audio- 
visual equipment in Iowa schools and 
publicizes the activities of AVEAI. 
Comparable publications are the news- 
letter of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Audio-Visual Instruction in the 
New Jersey State Department of Edu- 
cation (William H. King) and that of 
the Audio-Visual Coordinators of Ok- 
lahoma, edited by W. R. Fulton. 


The most professional in format and 
general organization is the Texaved 
Newsletter of the Texas Association 
of Audio-Visual Directors. A four- 
page, well-illustrated bulletin with 
good headlines, it easily catches the 
attention of the reader. Besides local 
lews, it notes new publications in 
\udio-visual education and calls atten- 
ion to a limited number of new 
rojected materials. 


Operation of projector mechanisms in “run-in” cabinet is one of 
many quality controls that assures long life of Victor projectors. 


Victor sets highest standards for projector quality 


Victor 16mm sound projectors have justly earned a reputation for 
turning in extra years of trouble-free service. Just take a look at any 
new Victor to see why—and you'll find the answer in quality work- 
manship and materials that meet the most rigid specifications. 


For example, every projector mechanism is operated continually for 
6 hours to check performance before complete assembly. Each 
amplifier is fully tested with a battery of electronic instruments. 
Sapphire-tipped film shuttles are individually inspected under high 
magnification, Measurements of light output and movement of 
film over sound drum are made for every projector to assure 
brightest pictures and clearest sound. 

This kind of attention to detail has always paid off in greater 
dependability and lower maintenance costs with Victor projectors. 
So compare workmanship before you order your next projector— 
and you'll be sure to specify Victor. 


MAIL BEFORE DECEMBER 31, 1958 


NEW VICTORS Victor Animatograph Corporation 
FOR OLD — FREE Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 


I believe that the following Victor sound- 
on-film projector is one of the 10 oldest 


We wish to obtain the ten oldest 


still in use: | 
Victor sound-on-film projectors still | 
in use—and offer to exchange them Model .................... Serial No. | 
for brand-new Victor Assembly 10 Name .........-2-sesccseseereeen l 
models at absolutely no cost. If you | Te | 
believe that your Victor qualifies, 
simply fill out coupon and mail | City ! 
December 31, 1958, 
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NOW! 


AN IMPORTANT 
MOTION PICTURE 


Russian LirE ToDAy 
INSIDE THE SOVIET UNION 


The modern story of people behind the 


iron curtain — how they earn their livings, 
their daily activities, recreation. Presents 
@ revealing and objective study of the | 
average Russian and his place in 
@ communistic society. 
This authoritative account was photographed 
by Fredric Christian and Russ Potter. 
Bailey Films edited more than 10,000 feet 
of uncensored color film to bring you 
this rare documentary study of Russia today. 
For junior-senior high school, college 


and adult uses. 


21 MINUTES. COLOR $195, 
RENT $10; B&W $100, RENT $5 


Order your print today! 
Write for free catalog. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


perfect 
for 
instruction and recreation 


NEWCOMSB 
DEPENDABLE 
CLASSROOM RECORD PLAYERS AND RADIOS 


Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
trouble-free service in leading school sys- 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built of the finest quality 
materials; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With easy-to-service construction and 
quickly available American-made parts, it 
is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFI- 
ERS and DEPENDABLE TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., DEPT.AY-11 
first in sound since 1937 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Mickey Bloodworth: New Convention Coordinator 


ICKEY BLOODWORTH who joined the 
DAVI staff in September brings 

a diversity of talents and an enthusi- 
asm for pioneering which bodes well 
for the national office and the organ- 


ization at large. She will replace Mary 


C. Hedquist, convention coordinator 
and administrative assistant, who 
plans to resign later. this year in an- 
ticipation of the stork in March. 

Mrs. Bloodworth, who, received her 
B.S. in Education at the University 
of Missouri, was a physical education 
teacher before her marriage to Charles 
Bloodworth, a Poplar Bluff, Missouri 
attorney. She admits that she prefers 
“getting out and talking to people” to 
desk jobs, and from all accounts has 
made her predilection pay off in the 
past. After her marriage she did 
chalk-talk lectures on eye conserva- 
tion as a lighting advisor for the 
Missouri Electric Power Company. 
Later, when she was petitioned by the 
local chapter of the DAR to plan a 
program to arouse community pa- 
triotism, Mrs. Bloodworth initiated 
(with the school board’s permission) 
an American History contest for sixth- 
graders over the local radio station. 
The venture created community inter- 
est far beyond its original purpose, 
and the next year when Mrs. Blood- 
worth was asked to replace the girls’ 
physical education teacher in the pub- 
lic schools she accepted the position 
on the condition that she be permitted 
to continue her radio work. This was 
the beginning of a school radio pro- 
gram in Poplar Bluff. 

Mrs. Bloodworth’s work with school 
radio led her into AV in 1953 when 
the summer courses in which she had 
planned to enroll at the University of 
Colorado were cancelled at the last 
minute. Her advisor, Stanley Brown 
(now at the University of California) 
suggested she substitute audio-visual 
courses. Mrs. Bloodworth accepted the 
suggestion and, in her own words, 
“became converted.” Now a permanent 
member of the Poplar Bluff high 
scheol staff, Mrs. Bloodworth went 
back home and “converted” the school 
board (with the help of Lee Campion 
and Joe Place, representing DAVI). 
She was given a budget and allotted 
half time as AV supervisor. 

In 1953 she was one of the original 
nine to start the Southeastern Mis- 
souri Association (spearheaded by 
Rolland Schlieve). “By the end of the 
year we had 149 members,” Mrs. 
Bloodworth recalls. “Working with 
these teachers made this one of the 
most exciting periods of my life.” She 
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Mickey Bloodworth 


was the Association’s first president 
and has also served as secretary of 
the Missouri state audio-visual asso- 
ciation. 

In 1956 after her husband’s death, 
Mrs. Bloodworth went to Indiana Uni- 
versity where she was Mendel Sher- 
man’s assistant while working for 
her master’s degree. Immediately be- 
fore coming to DAVI she was assist- 
ant director of the office of audio- 
visual education for the Board of 
Christian Education, United Presby- 
terian U.S.A., for whom she conducted 
a number of workshops throughout 
the country. 

Besides a varied background of busi- 
ness and education activities (includ- 
ing three years in Germany as hostess 
for her husband who was Chief of the 
German Justice Branch), Mrs. Blood- 
worth brings to her job a capacity for 
hard work and a passion for meeting 
deadlines which will stand her in good 
stead as she takes over to replace Mrs. 
Hedquist. 


Education Act—Continued 
Research Program, PL 531. Applica- 
tions or inquiries should be addressed 
to Roy M. Hall, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Research, Division of Sta- 
tistics and Research Services, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
dD. 

Other inquiries to the U.S. Office of 
Education should be directed as fol- 


‘lows: Title II, IV, VI, and Part B, 


Section 511 of Title V to: Homer Bab- 
bidge, Division of Higher Education; 
provisions involving higher education 
to: Roy M. Hall, Division of Statistics 
and Research Services; Title III, V, 
and X to: John R. Ludington, Divi- 
sion of State and Local School Sys 
tems; Title VIII to: James H. Pear 
son, Division of Vocational Educa 
tion. For the present, correspondenc 
from any college or university, excep 
that relating to Title VII, should | 

referred to the Division of High« 

Education. 
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Now! You can prepare your own visual aids 
on-the-spot as easily as this... 


EXPOSE 


Place original and Ozalid paper to- 
gether. Set timer. Expose. 


DEVELOP 


Process exposed negative and positive 
film together. 


PEEL APART 


...and you have it...a transpar- 
ency for projection. For translucent 
originals, it’s even simpler! 


New Ozalid’ Projecto-Printer Kit 


Simple, speedy way to make trans- 
parencies for overhead projection 


There’s no more need to be a photographic 
technician in order to prepare your own trans- 
parencies for overhead projection. With Ozalid 
Projecto-Printer Kit, anyone 
can prepare on-the-spot transparencies from 
visual materials contained in textbooks, manu- 
als, charts... in fact, any printed material. You 
can get dozens of new visual effects and colors, 


ZALID 
sual aids- 


A Division of General Aniline j 
& Film Corporation 
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inexpensively, in minutes. No darkroom and no 
trays! And this amazing new kit is completely 
portable. 

Ozalid has set up a nationwide network of 
visual aids dealers to assure you of helpful advice 
and fresh materials. For the name and address 
of your nearest dealer, plus informative litera- 
ture, mail coupon below. 


Ozalid, Dept. C-11 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Please send literature on ‘“‘Projecto Printer’’ and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Name 


Organization 


Address. 


City 


State 
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when you teach with the 
AO Spencer Opaque Projector 


$O EASY Teaching and learning are much easier with this unique pro- 
jector. You just flip a switch to project a big, bright picture of your teaching 
materials exactly the way you want to show them...subjects become dramatic- 
ally alive...and your class responds as a unit. You teach more effectively 
because you show what you mean. Learning is more fun this way. 


SHARPEST IMAGE Coated objective optics cut internal glare and reflection. 
With the exclusive all-glass reflecting system, this guarantees a sharp, crisp 
image on the entire screen... edge to edge... corner to corner. 


1,000 WATT INTENSITY High-powered illumination shows a clear, de- 
tailed picture in a semi-darkened room, or even a normally lighted room 
with shades up. The entire system is cooled by a quiet, motor driven fan... 
a constant stream of air over projected copy keeps it safe. 


STURDY, PORTABLE The projector is built of rugged, light-weight, lifetime 
aluminum. Carry it anywhere. Precision mechanical fitting throughout assures 
permanent optical alignment. 


Colorful, instructive 8 page BROCHURE available — Just clip and mail the coupon 
below for complete details and specifications. 


acl Please send me AO Spencer Projector | 
Opt Brochure +SB3500. ! 

City Zone State 
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News Notes 


State Meetings 


The New York State Audio-Visual 
Council will hold its winter meeting 
December 4-6 in the Hotel Syracuse 
at Syracuse. 

“In-Service Training Techniques” 
will be the theme for the annual fall 
meeting of the Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion of California, Southern Section, 
to take place in San Diego November 
21-22. Plans have been made to use 
the new television facilities at San 
Diego State College for demonstra- 
tions. Sessions will be beamed to ad- 
ministrators, general coordinators, 
and supervisors, as well as audio- 
visual specialists. 


These new officers will be installed 
when TEXAVED convenes for its annual 
meeting in Dallas this month: Jack 
McKay, president; Mac Boyett, vice 
president; W. W. Farrar, secretary, 
and James A. Roberson, treasurer. 


From Sacramento, Francis Noel 
writes: “Our Donner Summit Work- 
shop turned out to be real affair. We 
had approximately 100 participants 
housed in the mountain lodge called 
Donner Summit at the crest of the 
Sierras on Highway 40 for the first 
full two weeks in August. I think per- 
haps it may be the first time that 
producers, audio-visual] specialists, 
curriculum directors, and school su- 
perintendents have sat down together 
for a two-week period to discuss what 
is needed, the thinking that is back of 
what is needed, and how audio-visual 
producers can contribute to the learn- 
ing processes by making materials 
that more nearly meet the needs of 
present-day instruction. Of course, 
the basic purpose of the workshop was 
to develop a rationale for the produc- 
tion and selection of audio-visual ma- 
terials to implement our newly revised 
social studies program.” 


Visitors from Abroad 


On August 19 the national staff had 
a visit from Somboon Sriyabhai, an 
instructor at the Teachers’ Training 
College for Girls, Songkhla, Thailand. 
Miss Sriyabhai was seeking informa- 
tion on production of audio-visual aids, 
particularly feltboards, flannel boards, 
and other types of simple audio-visual 
tools. 

Other visitors late in August were 
Joaquin Coutinho Neto and Du-Cler« 
Rodrigues de Carvalho, both enroute 
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to their native Brazil after a year at 
Indiana University. Mr. Neto, a DAVI 
member who studied under L. C. Lar- 
son, will return to the staff of the 
state department of education of 
Bahia. Mr. de Carvalho, who is in the 
physical education and recreation field, 
studied under a free admission schol- 
arship but said that he had benefitted 
from four AV courses at Indiana. 

Yolanda Gentil, also of Brazil, paid 
a visit to the national office while in 
Washington for three weeks of inten- 
sive language study at American 
University. Miss Gentil, an Indiana 
student who participated in the dem- 
onstrations at the Minneapolis Con- 
vention, was bound for Cruz das 
Almas, Bahia, where she will organ- 
ize an AV center in connection with 
the Brazil National Campaign for 
Rural Education. 


New Appointments 


Raymond E. Denno, director of 
“audio-visual services for the San 
Diego County Schools for the past 12 
years, has accepted an appointment 
as vice president of Sutherland Edu- 
cational Films, Inc. This is a newly 
formed subsidiary of John Sutherland 
Productions, Inc., a Los Angeles firm 
hitherto confined to the production of 
industrial films. Ralph Taylor, one of 
Dr. Denno’s assistants at San Diego 
has been named acting director to 
replace him temporarily. 


Robert Gerletti, designated as act- 
ing director of audio-visual education 
for Los Angeles County after the 
death of Helen Rachford, has been ap- 
pointed to the permanent post. 


John T. Sewell, formerly of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, writes that he is “setting 
out to build a program of AV and 
public relations” for the Cedar Rapids 
Community Schools (also Iowa). The 
program will encompass AV, radio, 
TV, and editing two public relations 
publications. 


Harold E. Richardson, whose Af- 
ghanistan adventures were published 
in this magazine (see February 1957) 
is now in Malang, East Java, with five 
other American educators on the invi- 
tation of the Indonesian government. 
Financed by a Ford Foundation grant 
and working under the auspices of 
the State University of New York, 
these three teams of education special- 
ists are serving as consultants to the 
Indonesian secretary general of edu- 
cation in an effort to introduce a sys- 


tem of teachers colleges American 
tyle. 
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Successful A-V planning demands 
equipment that will take years 

of hard, consistent use! That's why 
you'll want to select a Vidiomaster 
Screen by Da-Lite. 50 years of 
important engineering improve- 
ments are your assurance of 
quality construction features in 


white or “White Magic” glass beaded 
...or the entirely new Wonderlite* 


... engineered to 
meet the exacting 
requirements of the 


Audio-Visual profession 


every Da-Lite screen. Choose from mat 


Lenticular surface which gives superior 
performance even in undarkened rooms. 


PROJECTION SCREENS BY DA-LITE 


WRITE for name of Franchised 
Da-Lite A-V dealer in your area 
who will gladly demonstrate the 
full line of Vidiomaster Screens! 


“*The standard by which all 
others are judged” 


Da-Lite 


SCREEN COMPANY 
Warsaw, Indiana 


SERVING INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION FOR HALF A CENTURY 


Film Notes 


On September 18, Citizenship in 
Action had its premiére in the Board 
Room of the NEA building in Wash- 
ington. This is the 16mm sound film 
produced by the audio-visual center 
at Indiana University in cooperation 
with the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. L. C. Lar- 
son, director of the Indiana center, 
who was present at the showing, said 
that his staff is already at work on a 
second film and that they hope to be 
able to do three to five films in the next 
few years. The working arrangement 
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between Indiana University and the 
Secondary School Principals is a re- 
sult of liaison activities conducted by 
the DAVI national office. 


Dancer’s World, winner of a Special 
Diploma in the “short films for tele- 
vision” category at the Venice Film 
Festival, was shown at the September 
luncheon of the Washington (D.C.) 
Film Council where Ann Hyer was 
speaker. The film, produced by WQED 
Pittsburgh, was a CINE selection to 
the Festival. 
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‘Take Me to Your Leader’ 


— EVERY HUMAN ACTIVITY these days is 
described under one pretext or another as ‘train- 
ing for leadership.’ . . . it is loudly talked of in con- 
nection with every honest line of endeavor, and for 
aught I know it may be the secret aspiration of 
the pickpockets’ union and the burglars’ association.” 

This quote from an article by Gerald W. Johnson 
in the Saturday Review (“The Use and Abuse of 
Leadership,” July 5, 1958) set me thinking about 
the role of leadership and the present-day attitude 
towards leaders. I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Johnson. Our schools and youth organizations do 
appear to be obsessed with making leaders out of 
every one. Each child is urged to be a chairman of 
a committee of classmates, captain of his little league 
ball team, leader in his cub pack, or treasurer of the 
milk fund. 

One would think that in view of all this frenzy 
to develop leaders among youth, adult leadership 
would have high status in our society, but actually 
the reverse seems to hold. We grouse continually 
about our leaders and display considerable cynicism 
about the possibility of improving their quality. Many 
adults tend to resist leadership roles. A case in point 
is a friend who, when asked if he were accepting an 
invitation to the Lake Okoboji Leadership Conference, 
cynically replied: “No, I’d like to be one of the 
few people in the United States who hasn’t attended 
one.” 

I can only conclude that what exists is a double 
standard. We adults hold up one standard for youth, 
but live by a quite different one ourselves. I believe 
that we are keenly aware of our leadership needs, 
but are rendered functionally impotent by the social 
climate in which we live. In our age the urge to 
conform is extremely strong. We are embarrassed 
by the implication that we are different from our 
colleagues. We want to be indistinguishable from our 
peers—“‘one of the boys,” “a good guy,” “an organi- 
zation man.” And it is difficult indeed to be an effective 
leader and at the same time refuse to act or think 
differently from one’s followers! 

Moreover, I sense a decline in high-level debate 
of the type that is followed by a vote with equally 
sincere yeas and nays. The group seems to prefer to 
arrive at a consensus, so those with contrary opinions 
keep their mouths closed. We almost apologize if cir- 
cumstances necessitate a minority as well as a ma- 
jority report. We urge teachers to be guides rather 
than leaders. We discourage them, even in answer 
to honest questions of pupils, from revealing their 
political opinions or their religious convictions. 
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EDITORIAL 


Anna L. Hyer 


It is true that in a world as full of tension as 
the one in which we live, there is considerable comfort 
to, be derived from group solidarity. But this should 
not blind us to the fact that we need to retain a 
social climate amenable to independent thinking and 
action, and thus to the flowering of leadership. 

A good leader has been characterized as “one who 
frequently looks back to see if he is being followed.” 
This quip implies several salient points about the 
leader-follower relationship. Leaders must have fol- 
lowers. The leader must be ahead of his followers— 
but not too far ahead. A leader can be overtaken by 
a follower, thus reversing the relationship. When di- 
rection is shifted toward a new target, the leader 
frequently becomes a follower and a new leader 
emerges. Consequently, an important point, it seems 
to me, is that a leader’s success depends to a great 
degree on the proper functioning of his followers. 

What are the responsibilities of followers? Has 
their role been adequately analyzed? Are we teaching 
youth to identify leaders or are we giving them experi- 
ence in electing chairmen? Are we teaching them 
to evaluate the effectiveness of leaders, and how an 
individual or small group of followers can proceed 
to improve or remove poor leadership? Perhaps what 
we need is less emphasis on leadership education and 
more attention to followership. 

Increasingly the AV field is expressing concern for 
the fact that many educators still fail to recognize 
the role of AV media in the teaching-learning process. 
We don’t usually think of it this way, but this is 
really a breakdown in our leader-follower relationship. 
This is perhaps not a flattering way of stating the 
problem but, whereas, we AV people see ourselves 
as educators trained for a specific leadership role, 
the fact is that we don’t have followers—at least not 
as many as we would like. Perhaps we ought to “look 
back” more often. Exploring our problems from this 
viewpoint might lead to fresh insights and more profit- 
able efforts. 

Because the AV field cuts across so many interest 
areas, we play important roles both as “consumers” and 
as “producers” of leadership. I hope we will continue, 
therefore, at local, state, and national levels to en- 
courage intelligent leadership and followership, and 
to establish a climate in which both can flourish. 

Much can be learned about a society by observing 
what evokes laughter. “Take me to your leader” is 
becoming a stock quip among American comedians. 
Are we perchance laughing unconsciously at our own 
foibles? 
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», Kodak 


ADE-MARK 


How to make your 
A-V budget buy 


MORE PROJECTORS 


The new Kodak Pageant Sound Projector, 
Model AV-085, is a 1958 machine that rolls 
prices back to 1955 levels. It lists for only 
$439!* 

In simple terms, it means you can buy more 
16mm sound projectors on a given budget 
without sacrificing picture or sound quality. 
Or, pay less for a single machine and have 
money left over for other purposes. 

Many “high-priced” features—The AV-085 
is a first-line machine in every sense. Sound 
reproduction is clear, natural, resonant. The 
exclusive Kodak Super-40 Shutter provides a 
brilliant screen image that’s sharp fromedgeto 
edge. Its operating quietness makes it an ideal 
projector for classroom and small-room shows. 

Ask your Kodak audio-visual dealer to 
demonstrate the new Kodak Pageant AV-085 
soon. Even if you don’t plan to invest in 
more projectors immediately, it’s a machine 
you should know about. 

Meanwhile, the pictures and captions show 
some of the many reasons why the AV-085 is 
a remarkable buy. And Bulletin V3-22, yours 
for the writing, gives full details. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


*List price subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 1. More projectors for your A-V dollars. New Pageant Sound Projector, Model AV-085, 


is budget-priced, yet has regular Pageant features: folding reel arms, attached belts, 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. Kodak Super-40 Shutter for brilliant screen image, takes 750 or 1000-watt lamps. 


2. Natural sound, good bass response with new Il-inch oval 3. To meet all electrical codes, 4. All Pageants are lubricated for life to insure long, 
speaker in baffled enclosure. The Pageant's powerful, sensitive AV-085 has new 3-wire power _ trouble-free operation. Another long-life feature is the 
8-watt amplifier provides clear, resonant sound reproduction. cord, adapter for 2-wireoutlets. virtually wearproof pulldown tooth of tungsten carbide. 
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UNITED NATIONS } NATIONS UNIES 


It is a violation of our buman rights to suffer in- 
terference or attacks upon our privacy, our family, 
our homes, our correspondence, and upon our honor 
and reputation. 


All of us have a right to an education which should 
be free in the elementary stages. Higher education 
should be made generally available to al! who seek 
it, with admittance to these schools based upon merit 
only. 


The Declaration affirms the right to freedom of opin- 
ion and expression; the right to hold opinion; the 
right to seek, receive, and impart information and 
ideas through any media regardless of national fron- 
tiers. 


Everyone, without discrimination, is entitled to 
equal pay for equal work, just and favorable wages 
and working conditions, and protection against unem- 
ployment; the right to form and join trade unions 
for the protection of our interests. 


OUR RIGHTS HUMAN BEINGS 


It is our right to raise a family. The family is the natural and 
fundamental group unit of society and is entitled to protection 
by society and the state. Motherhood and childhood are entitled 
to special care and assistance. 


The Declaration proclaims that the will of the peaple shall be 
the authority of government, expressed through free voting meth- 
ods, in periodic and genuine elections by universal and equal suf- 
frage. Everyone has the right to take part in the government of 
his country and have equa! access to public office. 


A. PICTURE PRESENTATION OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


@ person, anywhere in the wurld. wanted to know to whet rights he entitied as humen 
being. there ic eveilable today the most complete end most recognized reference source ever offer 
tor the guidance of mankind THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

The Ocecierstion world platform covering the entire renge of humen rights. from men's 
most inner rights to freedom of thought end conviction, to such recent social and economic rights 
the right to educetion. to edequete income, and to rest and 


The Declaration wes sdopted by the third session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on 10 December 1948 in Pera. it hes been heiled es one of the great. historic doc 
uments of our age 

in order to Grematize and make vid popular terms the 30 clauses comprising the Dec 
teration, specially designed film wes produced by the Films end Vieusl information Division 
of the of Public issued the officiel lenguveges used by the United 
Nations, the strep wes relessed for worldwide distribution on 7 September 1949. These twelve 
photographs were selected trom the 73 frames of the fim strip to give representative veriety of 
pictures to ilustrate some of the wmportent points of the Declaration, but with no intention to 
emphasize any one pert of the Declaration over encther 


We and our families are entitled to a standard of 
living adequate for health and well-being. This in- 
cludes the right to adequate food and clothing, bous- 
ing, medical care and social services. 


The Declaration proclaims that every human being has 
the right to a nationality. No one shall be arbitrar- 
ily deprived of his nationality or denied the right 


to change it. 
No one shall be kept in slavery or enslaved in any form. 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought and con- 
sciencé; freedom of religion; the right to change 
one's religion or belief; to practice one's religion 
alone; with others, in private or in public. 


Everyone is entitled to full equality before the law, 
to fair and public hearings; innocent until proven 
guilty, entitled to adequate guarantees for defense 
against charges. 


No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading (r-at- 
ment or punishment. 
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